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SOOD NEIGHBOR TO THE NORTH 
A Unit for This Week 


‘IM terribly ignorant in regard to Canada, and all I think 

of is fish, snow, cold, ice.” “Canada is just a square of 
pink color on the map of North America to me.” Two stu 
lents wrote those sentences when asked to give their im 
pressions of Canada. Most of us south of the undefended 
border know much too little about our friends north of it. 


Schools should do more to make us well acquainted. 


HOW TO GET READY 

Ask pupils to jot down as many tacts and impressions of 
Canada as they can in ten or fifteen minutes. Collect thei: 
papers and ask how they have learned what they know 
(from school courses, movies, reading, holiday visits, Cana- 
dians in the U. S., etc.). If you have more time, get thei 
answers to a brief questionnaire you have prepared in ad- 
vance, about ten simple questions. (For example: What is 
the capital of Canada? Who is the Prime Minister? Name 
five great men in Canadian history.) Then ask each pupil 
to choose one of this week’s Canadian articles for study. 


DURING THE PERIOD 

Imagine that you have a nation-wide Canadian radio 
hook-up. Each pupil may speak over it for two minutes, 
playing the part of an average citizen, a government official, 
a reporter on wartime conditions, etc., broadcasting from 
whatever point in Canada he chooses. Schedule the talks 
to take up large topics in order: geography, living and work- 
ing conditions, local problems, government set-up, war rec- 
ord, etc. Name your program “Canada Calling.” 

Save a few minutes of the period for pupils to read what 
they wrote before studying the articles, and to decide how 
they would grade them. 


EXPLORING QUESTIONS FURTHER 


1. Hold a round-table discussion on Canada’s French 
minority problem. To get ready, you need to do reading on 
all sides of the question. (See references listed below.) 
2. Write to Canada’s Wartime Information Board, 1205 
15th St., NW, Washington, D. C., for maps, posters, pam- 
phlets. 3. Obtain a film from the Canadian National Film 
Board (see p. 4-T) for an assembly showing. 4. Look up an 
historical event involving both Canada and U. S. in your 
own history text and a Canadian one. 5. Make a list of ref- 
erences on Canada in your library. 6. Interview someone 
who was Canadian by birth. 7. Who represents Canada at 
San Francisco and what opinions have they expressed? 
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QUESTIONS — MATERIALS — ACTIVITIES 


GREAT LAKES — ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. Name three means which might be used to make the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence navigable. 

2. Who would pay the cost of the seaway and in what 
proportions? 

3. What groups or sections are opposed to the seaway 
project? 

4. How would the seaway benefit both Canada and the 
U Sr 

5. How would the hydro-electric power produced by the 
dams be divided between the two countries? 

Questions for Discussion: 

How do objections to the seaway raised by public utilities 
and coal companies stand up in the light of our TVA ex- 
perience? 

With cheap electric power available trom the seaway’s 
dams, what industries already in this region might expand 
and what new ones might develop? 

What kinds of cargoes are carried in large quantities 
along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence waterway? 
Activity: 

Study a map of the northern United States and Canada to 
find what cities might grow larger and more prosperous 
because of the seaway. 

For Further Reference: 

“St. Lawrence Seaway Project” (symposium with map), 
New Republic, August 4, 1941. 

“Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway Project: Magnifi- 
cent Undertaking in a Great Time,” A. A. Berle, Vital 
Speeches, July 1, 1941. 


CANADIANS AT WAR (p. 8) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name four imports essential to Canada’s industry. 

2. How does Canada rank among the United Nations in 
air and in naval power? 

3. How many billions’ worth ot goods has Canada sup- 
plied to the United Nations? 

4. What nations are Canada’s largest peacetime markets? 

5. Why is Canada’s small population an industrial handi- 
cap? 

6. What is the investment stake of United States business- 
men in Canadian industry? 


IN THIS ISSUE: Canada: The Provinces, the Government, Her Leaders, Her 
War Effort * St. Lawrence Seaway * Truman at Work « Air News ° Map 











COMING NEXT WEEK 


Report on the San Francisco Conference. 

America’s Opinion on German Atrocities, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 

Allied Occupation After World War I, by Walter 
C. Langsam. 

Careers in Industry: 16 — Iron and Steel 

Builders of America: Henry Ford. 

Announcement of Prize Winners in 
Awards for 1945. 


Scholastic 

















Questions for Discussion: 

What economic difficulties will Canada have to cope with 
after the war? 
Activities: 

Let each pupil choose some one of Canada’s war develop- 
ments mentioned in this article and use it as the subject for 
a poster. Exhibit them and let the class or school vote for 
the most effective presentation of the facts. 

Imagine that you are a Canadian visiting the United 
States and invited to speak before a group of men and 
women in your town. Tell why you are proud of Canada’s 
part in the war and how the Canadian people have made it 
possible. 

For Further Reference 

Excellent maps, posters, and pamphlet materials are ob- 
tainable without charge, on request, from the Canadian 
Wartime Information Board (see below). Among them are: 

“War-Changed Canada,” by Captain G. W. McCracken, 
Canadian Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 15, 1944. 

“Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.” 


CANADA — LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF (p. 9) 


Questions for Rapid Check 
1. How old will the Dominion be on its next birthday? 
2. What is the capital city of the Dominion? 
3. How does the Canadian federation differ from ours? 
4. What government leader automatically becomes Prime 
Minister of the Dominion? 
5. What political group is the strongest opposition to the 
Liberal Party now in power? 


Questions for Discussion: 


What evidence can you give that the Dominion is in 
actual fact independent of Great Britain? 

Divide the class into three groups to represent Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Hold a round-table 
discussion in which each group brings out similarities and 
differences between the government of Canada and the gov- 
ernments of her two close relations. 


Activity: 

As an all-class project make a large picture chart of Can- 
ada’s governmental set-up and the way it works. Indicate 
governmental bodies and offices, the methods by which they 
are chosen, terms of office, powers, interrelationships. 


For Further Reference: 

“Election Issues in Canada,” by A. Comstock, Current 
History, April, 1945. 

“Fireworks Coming in Canada,” by M. Denison, Har- 
pers’, December, 1944. 

“Conscription Threatens Canada’s Unity,” by A. Com- 
stock, Current History, January, 1945. 


THE PROVINCES (p. 4) 

For Check Questions, see student quiz page. 
Activity: 

Divide the class into groups to represent the eleven prov- 
inces of Canada. Hold a Dominion conference, at which 
each group speaks briefly for his section of the country, 
describing it for distant fellow-Canadians unfamiliar with it, 
explaining how men live and work in the region, and what 
problems they have to work out. Use the map on page 3 to 
illustrate geographical and economic conditions. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS ON CANADA 


“Canada and the United States,” F. R. Scott, America 
Looks Ahead Pamphlets, World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass., 25¢. 

“Canada: Our Dominion Neighbor,” by Merrill Denison, 
Headline Series, No. 46, Foreign Policy Association, 25¢. 

“Our Northern Neighbors,” Building America, Vol. VI, 
No. 6, Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., 30¢. 

Canada and the Western Hemisphere, edited by J. E. 
Johnsen, Reference Shelf (H. W. Wilson, $1.25). 





FREE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A comprehensive bibliography on Canada (omitted from 
this issue for lack of space) is available to all teacher-sub- 
scribers free of charge. Your request may be sent on a penny 
postcard to Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Also available are the 
recently published bibliographies on France, Brazil, the 
U. S. Southwest and the Far West. 


FREE MATERIALS 


Canadian Wartime Information Board, 1205 15th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., issues: 

Canadian Affairs Pamphlets: “Canada’s Constitution,” 
“Canada — World Trader,” “Canada and the Postwar 
World,” “Quebec,” “Canada Plans Security,” “Power for 
Prosperity,” “The New North,” “British Columbia,” and 
many others. 

“Canada — An Introduction to a Nation,” brief survey of 
Canada’s geography, history, economy and culture. 

For films distributed by the National Film Board of Can- 
ada, see page 4-T of this issue. 





Key to “Know Your World Week” 


1. 1-Nova Scotia, 2-St. John, 3-Quebec, 4-Ontario, 5-Manitoba, 
6-British Columbia, 7-New Brunswick, 8-Quebec, 9-Yukon, 10- 
St. Lawrence, 11-New York, 12-Laurentian, 13-Alberta, 14- 
Fundy, 15-Prince Edward. 

II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-a; 8-c; 9-a; 10-c; ll-e. 

III. l-a, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, 9-a, 10-c. 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Report on the San Francisco Conference. 

America’s Opinion on German Atrocities, by Creigh- 
ton J. Hill. 

Allied Occupation After World War I, by Walter 


C. Langsam. 
Careers in Industry: 16 - 
Builders of America: Henry Ford. 


Iron and Steel. 


Announcement of Prize Winners in Scholastic 


Awards for 1945. 








Questions for Discussion: 

What economic difficulties will Canada have to cope with 
after the war? 
Activities: 

Let each pupil choose some one of Canada’s war develop- 
ments mentioned in this article 
a poster. Exhibit them and let the class or school vote for 
the most effective presentation of the facts. 

Imagine that you are a Canadian visiting the United 
States and invited to speak before a group of men and 


and use it as the subject for 


women in your town. Tell why you are proud of Canada’s 


part in the war and how the Canadian people have made it 


possible. 
For Further Reference: 
Excellent maps, posters, 
tainable without charge, on request, 
Wartime Information Board (see below). Among them are: 
“War-Changed Canada,” by Captain G. W. McCracken, 
Canadian Affairs, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 15, 1944. 
“Report of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board.” 


and pamphlet materials are ob- 


from the Canadian 


CANADA — LAND OF THE MAPLE LEAF (p. 9) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 


1. How old will the Dominion be on its next birthday? 

2. What is the capital city of the Dominion? 

3. How does the Canadian federation differ from ours? 

4. What government leader automatically becomes Prime 
Minister of the Dominion? 

5. What political group is the strongest opposition to the 
Liberal Party now in power? 


Questions for Discussion: 


What evidence can you give that the Dominion is in 
actual fact independent of Great Britain? 

Divide the class into three groups to represent Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Hold a round-table 
discussion in which each group brings out similarities and 
differences between the government of Canada and the gov- 
ernments of her two close relations. 

Activity: 

As an all-class project make a large picture chart of Can- 
ada’s governmental set-up and the way it works. Indicate 
governmental bodies and offices, the methods by which they 
are chosen, terms of office, powers, interrelationships. 





For Further Reference: 


“Election Issues in Canada,” by A. Comstock, Current 
History, April, 1945. 
“Fireworks Coming in Canada,” 
pers’, December, 1944. 
“Conscription Threatens Canada’s Unity,” by A. Com- 
stock, Current History, January, 1945. 


by M. Denison, Har- 


THE PROVINCES (p. 4) 

For Check Questions, see student quiz page. 
Activity: 

Divide the class into groups to represent the eleven prov- 
inces of Canada. Hold a Dominion conference, at which 
each group speaks briefly for his section of the country, 
describing it for distant fellow-Canadians unfamiliar with it, 
and work in the region, and what 
problems they have to work out. Use the map on page 3 to 


explaining how men live 


illustrate geographical and economic conditions. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS ON CANADA 


“Canada and the United States,” F. R. Scott, America 
Looks Ahead Pamphlets, World Peace Foundation, Boston, 
Mass., 25¢. 
by Merrill Denison, 
Headline Series, No. 46, Foreign Policy Association, 25¢. 

“Our Northern Neighbors,” Building America, Vol. 
No. 6, Americana Corporation, 2 W. 45th St., N. Y. C., 30¢. 

Canada and the Western Hemisphere, edited by J. E. 
Johnsen, Reference Shelf (H. W. Wilson, $1.25). 


“Canada: Our Dominion Neighbor,” 





FREE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A comprehensive bibliography on Canada (omitted from 
this issue for lack of space) is available to all teacher-sub- 
scribers free of charge. Your request may be sent on a penny 
postcard to Teachers Service Bureau, Scholastic Magazines, 
220 E, 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Also available are the 
recently published bibliographies on France, Brazil, the 
U. S. Southwest and the Far West. 


FREE MATERIALS 

Canadian Wartime Information Board, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., issues: 

Canadian Affairs Pamphlets: “Canada’s Constitution,” 
“Canada — World Trader,” “Canada and the Postwar 
World,” “Quebec,” “Canada Plans Security,” “Power for 
Prosperity,” “The New North,” “British Columbia,” and 
many others. 

“Canada — An Introduction to a Nation,” brief survey of 
Canada’s geography, history, economy and culture. 

For films distributed by the Nafional Film Board of Can- 
ada, see page 4-T of this issue. 


1205 15th St., 





Key to ‘‘Know Your World Week” 


1. 1-Nova Scotia, 2-St. John, 3-Quebec, 4-Ontario, 5-Manitoba, 
6-British Columbia, 7-New Brunswick, 8-Quebec, 9-Yukon, 10- 
St. Lawrence, 1l-New York, 12-Laurentian, 13-Alberta, 14- 
Fundy, 15-Prince Edward. 

II. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-b; 6-c; 7-a; 8-c; 9-a; 10-c; ll-e. 

III. l-a, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b, 5-b, 6-b, 7-a, 8-b, sad 10-c. 
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Anp you have done what a thousand 
books might never do alone — you have 
given him the will to learn! 

When you use motion pictures as a 
teaching help, you make it easier for 
the student to acquire knowledge — 
easier to retain what he has learned — 
easier for you to convey more in less 
time. Each subject becomes alive and 
real to him, fresh and new and adven- 
turous — words and books mean more 

. . reading and study are stimulated. 

Motion pictures—particularly sound 
films — are a powerful teaching medi- 
um because they so thoroughly com- 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Capture his Imagination! 


mand and hold the pupil’s undivided 
attention, so completely absorb his in- 
terest and imagination. But such films 
must be used as an integral part of a 
systematic course of study to be educa- 
tionally effective. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., through its Erpi Classroom Films, 
and the Silent Teaching Films (for- 
merly Eastman), now offers the fore- 
most collection of sound and silent 
educational pictures available. 

Your school budget (even a small 
budget) permits you to have your own 
film library right now! The new 





“Lease-to-Own” plan offers all schools 
a new, low-cost way to enjoy the bene- 
fits of a film library from the very 
beginning. With “Lease-to-Own” you 
will have the right film at the right 
place at the right time. Payments on 
a year-to-year basis are as low or lower 
than film rentals. And the best part 
of all, there’s no liability beyond the 
budget year. In 2 or 3 or 4 years the 
films become yours. Take your choice! 
That’s “Lease-to-Own”! Let us give 
you complete information without obli- 
gation. Fill in the coupon below and 
mail it today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-E 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 

Please send me, without cost or obligation 

(0 Catalogue of Erpi Classroom Films 

C0 Catalogue of Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
C0 Information on “‘Lease-to-Own" Plans 





(Name) 





(Your Position) 





“(Name of School) 








(Address of School) 
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1845-1945 
SERVING CANADA'S 
GREAT INLAND 
WATERWAYS 


BEHIND 
THE SCENES 


with the world’s largest 
inland fleet 











Best known far and wide 
for their beauty and _ historic 
interest, the St. Lawrence and 
the Great Lakes today are 
teeming with war traffic. 

Here our freighters, grain 
elevators, coal yards, terminals 
and shipbuilding yards all are 
engaged in supplying war 
plants and speeding food and 
equipment to the seaboard. 

Our liners are transporting 
essential travelers East and 
West; furnishing healthful ship- 
board vacations for service men 
and women and civilians on St. 
Lawrence or Great Lakes trips. 

Whether or not you can visit 
Canada now, why not learn 
about her inland water trips? 
Ask for descriptive folder. 





MURRAY BAY 
RQsAULT S18. MARIE 


¥ TORONTO 


GREAT LAKES AND ST. LAWRENCE 
RIVER .. . route of passenger & cargo 
ships of the world’s largest inland fleet. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in Principal Cities 
or 715 Victoria Square, Montreal 














SIGHT and SOUND 


Canadian Educational Films 


By J. Margaret Carter 


HE National Film Board of Canada 
| &. was established under the authority 
| of the National Film Act in 1939. All 
| Canadian government film production 
|and distribution is centralized in the 
Board and all departments of the gov- 
|ernment are required to use it as their 
| medium of production and distribution. 

In the United States the Chicago 
office of the National Film Board serves 
as national headquarters for the non- 
| theatrical distribution of Canadian pro- 
| ductions. National Film Board also has 
| offices in Washington and New York. 

The Canadian documentary films 
| interpret the resources of the Dominion, 
both human and natural, and provide a 
means for a deeper and more intimate 
understanding among the peoples of 
the Western Hemisphere. In these films, 
ordinary people and the familiar things 
that shape their commonplace lives, 
come into sharp focus so that their role 
in the scheme of things may be hon- 
estly and fully appraised. The actors 
| are real and natural — men and women 
| at work on the farms, in the factories, 
building and manning the instruments 
|of war, planning and working for a 
| world of peace. 


| ART FILMS 
| CANADIAN LANDSCAPE. 18 minutes, 2 
reels, color. 

In this color film A. Y. Jackson, one of 
Canada’s foremost modern painters, inter- 
prets the Canadian scene. He visits the bril- 
liant autumn hills of Northern Ontario. In 
spring he makes a trip to old Quebec to 
| catch the April sun on the snow. Jackson’s 
| studio technique is shown and some of his 
| finest canvases are reproduced. 


WEST WIND. 20 minutes, 2 reels, color. 


The stark Jack Pine, painted by Tom 
Thomson against a background of lake 
| and sky, has come to symbolize the Can- 
| adian North. Comparative shots of Thom- 
|son’s sketches and of Algonquin Park. 


| CHANTS POPULAIRE. Black and white. 


These films are a contribution to Quebec 
| folklore. The songs are illustrated by ani- 
mated cartoons and are of interest to both 
| adults and children. Sung by the Alouette 
Quartet. 
| Chants Populaires No. 1: 10 minutes. “En 
roulant ma boule”; “A la claire fontaine.” 

Chants Populaires No. 2: 10 minutes. 
“Envoyons d’l’avant nos gens”; “Aupres de 
ma blonde.” 

Chants Populaires No. 8: 10 minutes. 
“La-bas sur ces montagnes”; “Trois can- 
ards.” 


| 
} 
| 





Chants Populaires No. 4: 10 minutes. 
“Filez, filez o mon navire”; “J’ai tant 
danse.” 

Chants Populaires No. 5: 10 minutes. 
“En passant”; “C’est L’aviron.” 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY FILMS 
GASPE COD FISHERMEN. 11 minutes, 


1 reel, black and white. 

Two hundred years ago French settlers 
came to the village of Grande Riviere. 
Fresh and salted cod form the staple diet 
of Gaspe fisherfolk and the surplus is pre- 
pared for export. Fishermen discuss their 
problems at cooperative meetings. 


GRAND MANAN. 10 
black and white. 


minutes, 1 reel, 

The heroes of this film are the herring 
fishermen of New Brunswick’s most south- 
erly outpost in the Bay of Fundy, descend- 
ants of British Empire loyalists. 


ICELAND ON THE PRAIRIES. 22 min- 

utes, 2 reels, color 

This film tells the inspiring story of the 
Canadian Icelandic communities and their 
fine contribution to the Canadian heritage. 
For seventy years many have braved the 
long journey from Iceland to the Canadian 
West, until today one-fifth of the whole 
Icelandic race lives on Canadian soil. 


PEACE RIVER. 20 minutes, 2 reels, color. 


In Northern Alberta and British Colum- 
bia is the Peace River country, a huge 
block of farming land ringed by moun- 
tains and barren hills. This is the most 
recently settled open country in Canada, 
in many ways still frontier territory. 


PEOPLES OF CANADA. 21 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 

Peoples of Canada carries a stirring mes- 
sage of tolerance. Self-reliance, respect for 
the family, reverence for religion, are 
French Canada’s message; thrift and hard 
work are encouraged by the farmers and 
fishermen of the Maritimes; pride in skilled 
mechanics is inspired by the industrial 
workers of the East; while the farmers of 
the West carry on the pioneering traditions 
of their forefathers. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
utes, 1 reel, black and white. 


10 min- 


Abegweit, age-old Indian name _ for 
Prince Edward Island, is largely agricul- 
tural, main crop being potatoes. The fresh, 
fine climate is ideal for growing all types 
of cereals and fruit. There is sheep, hog 
and cattle raising, and fur breeding, along 
with fishing for lobster, herring and mack- 
erel. The people are descended from Scot- 
tish, English and French settlers. 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 
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THE DEVICE THAT HELPED MAKE FLYING 
INDEPENDENT OF WEATHER AND MAPS 
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with a radio beam 
for planes! 


as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, 


+» under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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World W 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Through fog and clouds, pilots today 
fly safe and true along sky highways 
of sound . . . thanks to Ford engineers. 

Eighteen years ago the first radio 
range system was set up by Ford. And 
a Ford plane made a daring round- 
trip flight through a snowstorm from 
Dearborn to Dayton. . . guided only 
by radio. 

The original Ford radio beacon was 
essentially the same as the one in use 
today. Two sending loops were set at 
a sharp angle to each other. First one, 
then the other, transmitted a signal. 
From one was beamed the letter “A” 

. dot-dash. From the other, the let- 
ter “N”...dash-dot. So rapidly were 
these Morse code signals sent, that in 
the middle they merged into a long 
dash—the pilot’s ‘‘on course” hum. 


This greatest navigation aid has been 
patented by Ford. But like all Ford 
developments it is offered free to 
other concerns. 

The radio beacon is just one of many 
important Ford “firsts”. All of them 
are the result of a desire to help the 
greatest number of people in the best 
possible way. 

Naturally, Ford-built cars and trucks 
also benefit from this constant search 
for new and better ways to do things. 
Today, the pioneering spirit is more 
alive than ever at Ford. That’s why 
people all over America continue to 
“expect the firsts from Ford!” 


“THE FORD SHOW”. Brilliant singing stars, orches*ra 
and chorus. Every Sunday over Coast-to-Coast NBC 
network. 2:00 P.M., E.W.T., 1:00 P.M., C.W.T., 12:00 
M.,M.W.T., 11:00 A.M., P.W.T. 


EXPECT THE “FIRSTS” FROM FORD! 
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Wart e Information Board 


Tons of fish, mainly cod, come into Halifax Harbor, N. S. 








( lian Wartime Information Board 
At Waterford, N. S., the cooperative society does a thriving 
department store business, selling to non-members as well as 
to the 676 who are entitled to periodic membership dividends. 
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Canadian National Railways photo 


HE world’s third largest country, Canada is a fifth 

bigger than the U. S., and comprises a fourth of the 

British Commonwealth. Yet only 35 per cent of the 
land really counts, because most of north central Canada 
is covered by the vast Laurentian Shield, an age-old mass otf 
barren, mineral-rich prehistoric rock and frozen plateau, 
dotted with lakes, fir, and marshy turf, Because of the Shield, 
Canada supports only 11% million people, who live mostly 
along a narrow 200-mile strip on her southern border. 

The giant land is cut up into isolated sections by natural 
obstacles, and each section by itself is a geographical con- 
tinuation of similar regions in the U. S. 

One of Canada’s biggest problems is transportation. In 
1885 the world’s third longest railroad system, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railways, was 
cut through the wilderness to link the two coasts. Then came 
the new trans-Canada highway and Canada’s pioneer air- 
lines. 

Every third Canadian has a car; more freight is carried 
by air in Canada than in any other country; and Canada may 
become the airline center of postwar trans-arctic global air- 


THE MARITIMES 


Cold salt spray washes the barnacle-covered promontories 
of 375-mile long Neva Scotia. Lobster pots and cod nets hang 
in small beachside fishing towns. Gaunt and windswept as is 
much of the coast, moist sea breezes make the farms of the 
interior fertile with grain, potatoes, berries, apples, and 
dairy pasture. 

Nova Scotians work in fish canneries, in Canada’s only 
rock salt mine, in Cape Breton coal pits that extend two 
miles under the sea, in the factories of Sydney, where Nova 
Scotia coal and Newfoundland iron are made into steel, and 
in the teeming Atlantic convoy port of Halifax. 

Early settled by the French, who called the peninsula 
Acadia, Nova Scotia was renamed “New Scotland” by Scot- 
ish crofters (farmers) who arrived during the late 18th 
century, the first English-speaking colonists in Canada. 

The Maritime Provinces in peacetime suffer from a de- 
pression which their people trace back to the days of Con- 
federation, which, they claim, cut off their foreign trade. 
The advent of steel ships hurt Maritime shipbuilding; much 
fertile marshland has been allowed to spoil; forest conserva- 
tion is urgently needed; and the Nova Scotia mines are too 
far from their Ontario market. 
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To remedy some of these problems, Nova Scotia hopes to 
harness the Fundy Bore (see below) for power, to construct 
a tunnel to Prince Edward Island,. and a bridge to Cape 
Breton Island. 

Off Nova Scotia are Newfoundland (a British colony, not 
part of Canada) and potato-growing Prince Edward Island, 
where silver fox breeding originated. Between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick lies the Bay of Fundy, where dense fog 
is as well known as its strange bore—a five-foot tide that 
sweeps into the bay so forcefully that it causes a waterfall 
in flowing back. The port of St. John has one of the world’s 
largest drydocks and funnels most of Canada’s trade during 
the winter, because it is ice-free, while the St. Lawrence is 
frozen. 

The sparsely populated interior of New Brunswick is a 
sportsman’s paradise. The trout streams and moose and deer 
forests attracted Canada’s first settlers — Norman “coureurs 
de bois” (trappers) —and in 1806 this land ‘became the 
basis of the white pine timber trade, which superseded 
Canada’s early fur trading industry. 

While southern New Brunswick falls off into weird rock 
formations and beautiful islands such as Campobello, the 
Roosevelt summer home, northern New Brunswick forms 
Quebec’s Gaspé peninsula, tourists’ delight of French 
Canadian bay villages, dog carts, and crucifixes. 


QUEBEC 


Fifty per cent of Canada’s population is of English-Scotch- 
Irish ancestry, 30 per cent of French ancestry. Assured their 
own language, religion, and civil laws by the Quebec Act, 
the French Canadians have followed a proudly distinct way 
of life, developing a marvelous folk lore, raising huge fam- 
ilies, making pilgrimages to Saint Anne de Beaupré Cathed- 
ral, paying grain tithes to their churches, and leaning on 
their curés for political and social as well as spiritual guid- 
ance. 

Honest, frugal, industrious, the habitants (farmers) have 
multiplied so quickly that from the original 12,000 French 
pioneers have sprung 4% million French descendants in 
Canada and the U. S. 
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Canadian Wartime Information Board 
Aluminum ingots being started on their hazardous journey by 
convoy to the Soviet Union. Canada produces about a billion 
pounds of aluminum yearly; most of it comes from Quebec. 
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In Quebec farming is still done with oxen and bread baked 
in outdoor ovens which are also used for roasting meat. 
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In the spring this herd of a thousand cattle is driven 
fo summer feeding grounds. It takes five cowhands 
four days to make the move. Men camp out at night. 
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Hart House and Peace Tower of Toronto University. 


Railways photo 


Canadian Wartime Information Board 
Edmonton children have & library on wheels, a street 
car that they may board at the corner and ride back 


home as they return books and make new selections. 


Surrounded by their grain fields and stone churches, they 
do not approve of modern France and its anticlerical laws, 
will defend Canadian territory staunchly, but refuse to be 
conscripted for overseas duty. 

They are also annoyed by the school situation. French 
schools in Quebec are run by the Catholic Church, but the 
Protestant minority in Quebec is allowed its own education. 
In the rest of Canada, however, where French Canadians 
are a minority, they must attend English-speaking secular 
schools. 

Quebec has 30 classical colleges and three universities — 
including English McGill. While French Canadians dis- 
courage the teaching of sciences, they complain, perhaps 
rightly, that English-speaking Canadians contro] industry, 
trade, and finance. 

Because Quebec is rich in minerals, has the world’s big- 
y of asbestos, and most of Canada’s aluminum- 
making facilities, Quebec’s city population now outnumbers 
its farm population. Quebec today produces more aluminum 
than the entire world in 1939, much of it by means of the 
hydro-electric power system at Shipshaw on the Saguenay 
River, second only to Grand Coulee Dam. 

So that English-speaking Canadian big business will not 
control all industry, conservative Quebec may socialize its 
economy, and already has expropriated one of Canada’s 
most powerful light-and-power companies. Nevertheless, 
English-speaking firms run most business and trade in Mont- 
real, third largest French city in the world and biggest in 


ONTARIO 


Ontarians perhaps are most like U. S. Americans. They are 
mainly of British origin, many descended from the Scots who 
came to Canada after the Napoleonic wars. 

While the other provinces complain that Ontario hoards 
the business wealth of Canada, Ontarians mutter that they 
have to pay bills for the poorer provinces. 

Ontarians are rightly proud of the fact that 80 per cent 
of their workers belong to the Trades and Labour Congress 
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In Alberta this farmer goes through his field of prize 
grain to examine the quality of the individual stalks. 
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In the Rocky Mountain districts of the West, busy coal 
mines and breath-taking scenic views are side by side. 


of Canada and the Canadian Congress of Labour; and that 
15 out of 16 national associations of artists and actors have 
their headquarters in Toronto. 

Ontario is the commercial, financial, and political heart of 
Canada largely because it has the best location and there- 
fore the greatest population, Its south has good climate that 
favors the best truck, fruit, and dairy farms in Canada. It 
hugs Canada’s best water highway — the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence. 

Some of Canada’s metal comes from Ontario’s great plat- 
inum mines and from amazing Steep Rock, in icy northwest 
Ontario — one of the continent’s richest iron ore deposits. 
For developing her industries, Ontario uses coal from Penn- 
sylvania and Nova Scotia (Canada has 16 per cent of the 
world’s coal reserves, but her deposits are hard to reach). 

Although Canada has the world’s greatest potential hydro- 
electric power, she used only 19 per cent of it, and her non- 
ferrous metal industries (which depend on water power) 
still pay 300 per cent less in wages than does the pulp 
industry. Most Ontario industries are in the hands of a few 
businessmen; three banks own 70 per cent of all banking 
assets, and one oil company sells two-thirds of all Canadian 


THE PRAIRIES 


Nearly every nationality and race is represented in the 
Prairie Provinces. In Winnipeg 22 foreign language news- 
papers are published, and 30 languages ‘are spoken in Ed- 
monton. Most of the immigrants arrived after Canada’s 
railroads were finished, and many Americans also came, 
drawn by the prospect of furs and gold. Then a reverse 
trend took place: Canadians migrated into the U. S. to help 
open up our West, so that between 1870 and 1900 more 
persons were coming to the U. S. from Canada than were 
entering Canada from abroad. 

The development of the Prairies — Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta — probably is best illustrated by Manitoba. 
Winnipeg was a tiny fur-trading station 75 years ago. It 
received its mail once a week, by horse in summer, by dog 

(Concluded on page 25) 


Lumbering is big business in the big Northwest. 
This boom man is poling a giant spruce down river. 
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The airfield workman, the Eskimo housekeeper in her 
igloo, the proud Indian in his headdress of totems and 
fur, alike enjoy the “don’t fence me in” Far West. 
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LTHOUGH Canada has little more 

than a half per cent of the world’s 
inhabitants, the war effort of these 11,- 
814,000 Canadians is tremendous. Among 
the United Nations they have made 
their giant land the 4th largest producer 
of war supplies, the 4th greatest airpower, 
the 3rd biggest naval power. 

Canada stands first among nations in 
the output of platinum, asbestos, radium, 
newsprint, and nickel; second in wood 
pulp, aluminum, and gold; third in cop- 
per, zinc, and silver; fourth in lead, wheat, 
and hydro-electric power (although het 
potential water power is much greater) 

She is the largest exporter of base 
metals in the world, the third biggest 
United Nations cargo shipper. She im- 
ports coal, oil, iron, and machinery. 


Greatest Tank Arsenal 


Since the war began, Canada has de- 
veloped electronic and optic industries; 
built the greatest small arms plant, and 
the second greatest tank arsenal on the 
continent. She has increased plane pro- 
duction from 40 a year to 400 a month; 
shifted her wheat agriculture so as to 
send Britain quantities of pork, bacon, 
cheese, and eggs; she has provided 200 
pounds of food a year to every person in 
the United Kingdom, doubled her freight 
traffic, produced over 2% million guns; 
invented one of the war's strongest ex- 
plosives; constructed 23 shipyards, 65 
boatyards, and built one cargo ship every 
two days since 1943. 

Canada’s “exile plants,” set up by Eu- 
ropean refugees, turn out large amounts 
of shoes, armaments, and flax. Her Navy 
soared from 15 to 600 ships, her armed 
forces from about 5,000 to 757,000. Her 
corvettes were invaluable in guarding 
North Atlantic convoys; her RCAF crews 
contributed a fourth of the entire Royal 
Airforce; her British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan trained over 50,000 airmen 
on Canadian airfields; and her Army has 
fought valiantly in Burma, Africa, Dun- 
kirk, Italy, and the Netherlands. 

She made most of the British North 
African Army’s trucks, shipped $50,000,- 
000 worth of tanks to Russia, sends rail- 
road cars to India, guns to China, shells 
to the U. S. 

Three-fourths of a million of Canada’s 
population are in the armed services, 
more than a million labor in war plants, 
and over 2,000,000 in agriculture or gov- 
ernment jobs. Probably her per capita in- 
dustrial war effort is greater than that of 
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British Combine 
“Rough Riders” of the Canadian 
Panzer Division. (Note chevrons 
placed reverse of U. S. custom.) 








any nation in the world except possibly 
Russia. 

Canada has done all of this without 
Lend-Lease, paying for it with very stiff 
pay-as-you-go taxes. She has a 75 per 
cent excess-profits tax, a national defense 
tax, and provincial taxes. A man with a 
$4,000 yearly income who used to pay a 
$144 tax now pays $525. 

Canada has given the United Nations 
—mostly Britain—two billion dollars’ 
worth of goods under Mutual Aid (Can- 
ada’s form of Lend-Lease); has provi- 
sioned U. S. defense projects in Canada 
and Alaska; has joined the U. S. on the 
Permanent Joint Board on Defense and 
other committees, and in the building of 
Alcan, Canol, and Shipshaw. She has set 
up a Foreign Exchange Control Board; 
established agricultural subsidies, price 
ceilings, and rationing; and she has 
planned extensive postwar social security 
and veterans’ aid. 


Her Greatest Need 


Economically, Canada’s greatest need 
is people, and her greatest dependence is 
on foreign markets. She produces sur- 
pluses of each of her main resources, and 
as there are not enough Canadians to use 
these up, the goods must be exported. 

Canada is the greatest exporter per 
capita of any nation. The U. S. (first) and 
Britain (second) always have been Can- 
ada’s major customers, taking 78 per cent 
of her exports. But Canada can no longer 
count on Britain because Britain is nearly 
broke. During the war Canada has re- 
deemed all debts owed to Britain, and 
now Britain actually owes Canada. Can- 
ada need’s British sterling to exchange 
for dollars with which to pay her debts to 
the U. S., but she cannot obtain this 
sterling. 

Nor can Canada count on the U. S. as 
a huge postwar market, because Cana- 
dian aluminum and wheat surpluses com- 
pete with U. S. surpluses. Also, while 
Canada sells much to us, she also buys 
much from us, mostly machinery parts, 
which she assembles. 

Many small Canadian plants complain 
that they are free to reconvert and make 
civilian goods again, but cannot get parts 
from the U. S. A big problem is Canada’s 
close economic ties with the U. S. The 
U. S. has four billion dollars invested in 
Canada, three times as much as in any 
other country, and a fourth of all Cana- 
dian manufacturing is done by U. S. 
firms. 
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MAPLE LEAF 


HE nearest thing to brotherly love in international affairs 

is the relationship between Canada and the United 

States. We have a common heritage and similar traditions. 
Yet we are not “identical twins.” 

Canadians like hot dogs, baseball, ice cream sodas, com- 
ics, boogie-woogie. But they do not consider themselves 
Americans. Canadians proudly fly the Union Jack, lustily 
sing “God Save the King.” But they do not consider them- 
selves Englishmen. Let’s accept our northern neighbors for 
what they are — neither Englishmen nor Americans — but 
Canadians. 

The United States and Canada have been the world’s best 
neighbors. It must be admitted, however, that we know 
little about our next-door neighbor. The average Canadian 
knows more about the United States than the average 
American knows about Canada. 


Canada United 


July 1, 1867, is the official birthday of the Dominion of 
Canada. On that day came into effect the famous British 
North America Act, passed by the British Parliament, creat- 
ing the Dominion of Canada out of a union of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

The United States indirectly played an important part in 
the formation of the Dominion. During our Civil War, Great 
Britain extended recognition to the Southern Confederacy. 
This aroused strong anti-British sentiment in -the Northern 
states. Editorials in America newspapers urged military 
action against the Canadian provinces and speakers in Con- 
gress thundered for annexation. The Canadians became con- 
vinced that security lay only in greater unity among them. 
They proceeded to merge the various provinces into one 
federation. Today, only Newfoundland, including Labrador, 
is outside the Dominion. 

Under the British North America Act of 1867, Canada 
was given full control over its domestic affairs but nominally 
all external relations remained in the hands of the British 
government. Then, in 1931, the British Parliament enacted 
the Statute of Westminster which granted the dominions 
liberty to control their own foreign relations. The statute 
was based on a declaration adopted at an Imperial confer- 
ence in 1926. 
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Thus Canada is as independent of Britain as she chooses. 
Her only tie to the mother country is that of sentiment. Of 
her own free will she decided to aid Britain in the present 
war. A separate declaration of War on Germany was made 
by Canada on September 9, 1939, a week after Britain had 
acted. 

Canada has her own diplomatic representatives. On 
November 11, 1943, she raised her legation in Washington 
to the rank of an embassy. She is now represented in the 
principal foreign countries by a score of ambassadors, min- 
isters, and high commissioners. 

How is Canada governed? The government of Canada 
bears some resemblance to that of the United States. Like 
the United States, Canada is a federation of provincial 
governments which are somewhat similar to our state gov- 
ernments. Ottawa corresponds to Washington as the chief 
legislative and judicial seat of the country. Canadian federal- 
ism, however, differs from our own. In the United States, 
the powers which may be exercised by the national govern- 
ment are delegated to it by the Constitution; those not so 
delegated belong to the several states. In Canada the reverse 
is true. 

The British North America Act definitely delegates cer- 
tain power to the provinces and provides that those not so 
delegated shall belong to the Dominion. This method of 
apportioning powers greatly strengthens the national govern- 
ment. Broadly speaking, matters of local interest (such as 
education, health, property rights) are under provincial 
jurisdiction; while matters affecting the country as a whole 
are assigned to the Dominion government. 

The titular head of the Canadian government is the 
Governor-General, who is the representative of the Crown. 
He is appointed by the King on the advice of the Dominion 
Cabinet. His title is deceptive, since he has virtually no 
powers of his own. Unlike the President of the United 
States, he cannot veto legislation. 


Powers of House of Commons 


The legislative body of the government is the Parliament. 
It consists of two chambers: (1) the Senate with a fixed 
number of 96 members who are appointed virtually for 
life by the Governor-General on the recommendation of the 
Cabinet; and (2) the House of Commons with a present 
membership of 245 elected directly by the people for terms 
of five years. The House of Commons may be dissolved at 
any time by the Governor-General at the request of the 
Prime Minister. 

Of the two Chambers, the House of Commons is the 
more powerful. It alone introduces bills which require the 
expenditure of public funds. No Cabinet can remain in office 
without its support. The Senate, on the other hand, holds 
an inferior position. Although theoretically it has the power 
of veto, in practice the Senate restricts itself to mere study 
or criticism of legislation passed by the House of Commons. 
In other words, the Canadian Senate functions somewhat 
like the House of Lords in England but lacks the powers 
held by the Senate of the United States. 


Our Northern Neighbor Long Has 
Been Our Partner in War and Peace 

















The real head of the government is the Prime Minister. 
He is the leader of the political party which has a majority 
of members in the House of Commons. Here again the gov- 
ernmental machinery follows the pattern of the British 
system. The Prime Minister and: his Cabinet members must 
hold seats in the House of Commons. The Cabinet is respon- 
sible as a body to the House of Commons. The Prime Min- 
ister and his Cabinet can be forced to resign at any time, if 
the House passes a vote of no confidence. 

This system of cabinet government exists also in each of 
the nine provinces. The provincial premier is the leader of 
the majority party in the legislature. His cabinet is respon- 
sible to the representatives of the people. In each province 
there is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Dominion 
government, whose duties are similar to those of the Gov- 
ernor-General. Quebec, alone of all the provinces, has a 
legislature composed of two houses — a Legislative Assem- 
bly elected by the people; and a Legislative Council of 24 
members appointed for life by the Lieutenant-Governor, 


The French Canadians 


No story of Canada is complete without a discussion of 
the Dominion’s number one d 
cleavage between the British and the French Canadians. 


The latter are a compact minority of three and a half million 
1 
I 


French-speaking inhabitants settled chiefly in the Province 
of Quebec. Ever since the British took control of Canada in 
1763, these French Canadians have maintained their cus- 
toms, language and religion (Roman Catholic By the 
British North America Act, the Province of Quebec has a 
fixed representation of 65 seats in the Canadian Parliament, 
while all other provinces are represented in proportion to 
their population. 

Politically French Canada is isolationist. It opposed con- 
scription in World War I and is opposed to it in the present 
war. In the April 27, 1942, referendum on whether the 
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This sign in Quebec tells us that Canada is a na- 
tion of two official languages — English and French. 


government should be released from its earlier pledge not 
to send drafted men overseas, Canada as a whole voted 62 
per cent for lifting the ban. But French Canada voted “no.” 
There were several riots in Quebec last November when 
Parliament finally voted to send drafted men overseas. There 
were also many desertions. 


All-Out War Effort 


: 

On the other hand, it must be pointed out that Canada 
has a larger proportion of men in the armed services than 
most countries in this war. More than 35 per cent of Canada’s 
male population between the ages of 18 and 45 have joined 
the navy, army or air forces since the war began. Out of a 
population of 11,500,000, close to 900,000 have joined the 
colors. Some 260,000 of them are serving overseas. These 
men have been in action and have given a good account of 
themselves on many fronts, most recently in the Nether- 
lands. In addition, hundreds of thousands of Canadians 
have gone into war industry and have made the Dominion 
the fourth largest producer among the United Nations. 
Canada is today also the third largest Allied naval power 
in the world 

Canada is now facing an important turning point in her 
domestic politics. On June 11, she will hold a general elec- 
tion. Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King, leader of the 
Liberal Party, has been in office 18 years out of the last 24, 
and continuously since October, 1935. Opposition to him 
has increased during the past few years. He is criticized 
particularly for his two-year delay in sending drafted men 
overseas, after this step had been approved by a national 
referendum. His opponents say he has remained in power 
only because of the war and the strong sentiment among 
the people for national unity. His supporters, on the other 
hand, point to Canada’s magnificent war record and her 
strengthened ties with the United States as results of Mr. 
King’s able leadership. 


Threat to the Liberals 


The leading political opponents of the Liberals are the 
Progressive Conservatives (formerly known as the Conserva- 
tive Party) and the Cooperative Commonwealth Federation 
(C.C.F.), a socialist organization. Since the last elections in 
1940 the political picture has changed considerably. The 
reorganized Progressive Conservatives have shown a marked 
increase in their strength. 

But the most phenomenal development on the Canadian 
political scene has been the rapid growth of the C.C.F. In 
the past six years, it has increased its popular vote five-fold. 
Some observers believe the C.C.F. will win the coming elec- 
tions and give Canada her first socialist government. 

The C.C.F. believes in democratic socialism and is there- 
fore equally opposed to communism and fascism. It believes 
in gearing economy to “supplying human needs and not 
making a profit.” The platform calls for government control 
of key industries, such as banking, transportation, electric 
power. The party is led by a capable organizer and speaker, 
Major James Coldwell. 

Thus Canada is at the cross-roads. She may turn right with 
the Conservatives or left with the C.C.F. Whichever course 
she takes, Canada’s traditional friendship for the United 
States will remain unaltered. 
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OISTANCE FROM DULUTH 
TO THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 
F4 TOTALS 2687 MILES 

INCOMPLETED SECTIONS 
TOTAL 258MiILES 

















Greaf Lakes-Sf. Lawrence 
Seaway: Pro... Con 


OR many years the United States and Canada have con- 

sidered plans to change the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Waterway into a seaway for ocean-going ships. 

This would give the United States a “fourth seacoast,” in 
addition to the Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico and Pacific. The 
inland cities of Detroit, Chicago, etc., would become sea- 
ports even though they are more than 1,000 miles from the 
ocean. 

Three hundred years ago French explorers sailed up the 
St. Lawrence, and opened the heart of the continent to 
trade. They carried their canoes around such barriers as 
rapids and waterfalls. Later, canals and short channels were 
built at these barriers. Today, the greatest waterborne com- 
merce in the world is carried on the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway. 

But much of this freight cannot be shipped directly to 
world ports. Certain sections of the waterway are not deep 
enough to accommodate ocean-going vessels. So freight 
must be carried to coastal ports like New York City and 
then be reshipped from there. 


International Rapids Project 


One of the biggest bottlenecks to ocean-going ships is the 
International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence between 
Ontario and New York State. Dams are needed here to 
increase the depth from 14 to 27 feet. Some additional 
dredging and locks are needed at other points along the 
waterway. But in all there are only 258 miles of incom- 
pleted work as compared with 2,429 miles of waterway 
navigable by the largest ocean-going vessels. 

The dams to be built in the International Rapids section 
also will provide water power to produce electricity. The 
estimated 2,200,000 horsepower of electric energy produced 
at these dams (more than is supplied by Boulder Dam) 
would be divided equally by the United States and Canada. 

The total cost of the seaway would be $429,476,515. 
Canada has agreed to pay its proportionate share. New 
York State, which is interested in the cheap power to be 
derived from the project, has agreed to contribute around 
$93,000,000. This leaves a bill of $200,000,000 for the 


United States Government. 
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Christian Science Monitor 


Cross-section diagram shows extent of Great Lakes-St.Lawrence Seaway, and improvements that are planned. 


Construction of the project now awaits Congressional 
approval. A U. S.-Canadian seaway agreement was signed 
by officials in 1941. But this was defeated in Congress last 
year when offered in the form of an amendment to the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill. Some members of Congress felt 
that the project should be submitted as a treaty because a 
foreign country was involved. This would require a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate rather than a simple majority in 
both houses of Congress. 

In the past 45 years both Republiéan and Democrati¢ 
Presidents have favored the seaway. The late President 
Roosevelt called it “inevitable,” and Senator George D. 
Aiken (Rep., Vt.) is leading the present campaign for 
approval by the Senate. Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York, Republican candidate for President in 1944, also 
favors the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence project. 


A Threat to Business? 


But strong forces are lined up against the seaway. The 
railroads and coastal ports, which handle a lot of Midwest 
goods destined for foreign countries, fear that the seaway 
would sharply reduce their revenues. 

Public utilities and coal companies also oppose the 
project. They question the fairness of building dams and 
power plants with taxpayers’ money and using them to hurt 
private business. 

Supporters of the seaway contend that these arguments 
are shortsighted. They argue that the lower freight rates 
provided by the seaway will increase business activity in the 
Great Lakes region and give railroads more business. They 
recall that Government aid to thé railroads in the 1860s and 
1870s speeded the westward expansion of the nation and 
brought more business to the railroads as well as to other 
forms of transportation, 

As for the threat of cheap electric power, proponents of 
the seaway note that the utilities and coal companies had 
argued that the dams and power plants in the Tennessee 
Valley would ruin them. Instead, the TVA’s operations 
raised the income of people in the valley and brought in 
new industries, thus increasing the business of the utilities 
and coal companies in that area. 

Those who favor the seaway also explain that it would 
give employment to about 100,000 workers for four or five 
years. It would, they add, help provide useful jobs during 
the early postwar years of conversion from war to peace- 
time production. Some observers believe that the job-provid- 
ing angle of the seaway project will bring it stronger support 
in Congress. 
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BY WALTER C. LANGSAM 


Professor of History, Union College 


Canada’s Dual Origin 


NGLAND would be better off without Canada; it keeps 

her in a prepared state for war at a great expense and 
constant irritation.” So commented Napoleon on rocky St. 
Helena in 1817. Today such a statement reads strangely. 

John Cabot was perhaps the first European to visit the 
eastern shores of Canada, in the late 1490s. Soon thereafter 
small vessels carrying hardy European fishermen appeared 
off these shores. At last, in 1534, the great French explorer 
Cartier landed at Gaspé and claimed the country for his 
king, Francis |. 

The first permanent settlements in Canada were made 
under the auspices of the Count de Monts - 
Huguenot, favorite of King Henry IV, 
explorer Samuel de Champlain. Monts visited the St. Law- 
rence country in 1603. In 1605 he founded the first French 
settlement, at Port Royal (now Annapolis Royal), in Nova 
Scotia. Leaving the colony in Champlain’s care, he returned 
to France to fit out more ships with settlers and supplies. 
With this help, Champlain in 1608 established the settle- 
ment at Quebec. 


a well-to-do 


and patron of the 


The Able Frontenac 


Quebec at first grew slowly. From 1629-1632 it was held 
by the British. Thereafter it grew rapidly as a center of 
supplies and of the fur trade. It was made the capital of the 
royal province of New France in 1663. A few years later 
it welcomed its ablest colonial governor, Count de Frontenac. 

Frontenac followed a wise and successful Indian policy, 
but he quarreled with the French missionaries, especially 
the Jesuits. He also displeased King Louis XIV by his efforts 
to give New France political self-rule. Finally, it was he 
who fostered the expeditions of Joliet, Marquette, and 
LaSalle, and who set up a chain of posts and forts along 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. Thus the French checked 
the westward expansionist trends of the English settlers in 
the colonies to the south. 

As New France developed side by side with the English 
colonies, certain differences be came noticeable. The French 
government allowed only Catholics to settle in New France. 
When the Huguenots were expelled from France in 1685 
they were forced to seek homes elsewhere. , 


French Colonial Policies 


The tendency among the French was not to bring families 
for settlement. The Frenchmen who came here were chiefly 
officials, soldiers, fur traders, and missionaries. They were 
bold and energetic, but they did not set up permanent 
homes as did the English, who brought their women with 
them. The French, moreover, remained strictly under the 
control of the home government. They were denied many 
of the political rights which English colonists enjoyed. 

As a result, the French colony was more closely organized 
than were British colonies. It also contained an unusually 
large number of fighting men in proportion to the popula- 
tion. But the total number of settlers remained small 
comparison to that in the British domains. 


The many wars between England and France in the 17th 
and 18th centuries naturally were carried over into the new 
world. The struggle here became especially fierce by the 
middle of the 18th century. By that time, the English going 
west and northwest clashed with the French going south 
and southwest. 

One result of this clash was Virginia’s sending George 
Washington, in 1754, to expel the French from a fort at the 
forks of the Ohio. This battle started the French and Indian 
War which lasted until 1763, and ended with the expulsion 
of France from the mainland of North America. During that 
war was fought the great battle of Quebec in 1759. 


Early British Rule 


In the treaty of Paris (1763) the English promised that 
the religious liberty and legal customs of the French Cana- 
dians would not be disturbed. To carry out this promise, 
the British government in 1774 passed the cae Act. 
This law also extended the boundaries of the “Province of 
Quebec” to include the old Northwest, where lived many 
French settlers. Since the legal customs of the Canadians 
were less democratic than those of the English, the latter 
hesitated to move into the Quebec territory despite its good 
agricultural Jand and rich fur trade. Hence the Quebec Act 
was classed by the colonial patriots of the 1770s as one of 
the Intolerable Acts. 

During the American Revolution many of those who 
wished to remain loyal to King George III fled to Canada. 
Thus there grew up two groups of people in Canada, those 
of French and those of British descent. The constitutional 
Act of 1791 therefore divided the country into Upper and 
Lower Canada. These provinces were not reunited until 


1841. 
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Be Se ier ag 
Courtesy N. Y. Publie Library 
The settlement at Quebec in Champlain’s day. “Abitation” is 
old French for “habitation.” B was a dovecot or pigeon 
house; C provided lodgings for Champlain’s men; H was 
Champlain’s private quarters; places marked N were plat- 
forms for protective cannon that pointed in all directions. 
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E HAVE heard so much since Mr. Roosevelt’s death 
about the “end of an era” that the nation might well 

get an impression of the Truman Administration as 
starting in a colorless void without personality or character 
of its own. President Truman has swiftly dispelled this illu- 
sion. At his very first press conference he displayed a firm- 
ness of tone and manner that reveals his ability and his pur- 
pose to create a distinct executive pattern of his own. 

In the course of this initial conference, Mr. Truman was 
applauded several times for his answers to questions — an 
unusual happening. Why some 300-odd newspaper men and 
women should marvel at the quick mastery he showed over 
the situation is a surprise to those who have followed Mr. 
Truman’s career as chairman of the Truman investigating 
committee. He has always run his show with crisp energy 
and great clarity of manner. 

It was natural, under the tragic and dramatic circum- 
stances of his induction into office, for him to begin unob- 
trusively. Like every other citizen he was stunned by what 
had happened. He realized better than anyone else how 
much he has to learn—and learn quickly —in order to 
carry on the unfinished tasks which Mr. Roosevelt laid down, 


Measuring His Big Job 


But now, as the succeeding weeks pile up their burdens 
and war’s approaching end brings the stupendous problems 
of peace before the nation, Harry Truman knows the nature 
and scope of his job. And he has set about its accomplish- 
ment in a way that already has heartened those who felt 
Mr. Roosevelt’s loss was irreparable at this momentous pe- 
riod in the world’s history. 

He will carry out the policies and program of his great 
predecessor in all matters affecting the peace, and our role 
in the planning of United Nations postwar security. A few 
voices have been lifted expressing the idea that with Roose- 
velt gone we would return, in the Harding-Coolidge tradi- 
tion, to prewar isolationism. 

Mr. Truman, in the months ahead, will disappoint any 





Acme 


President Truman’s first press conference in the circular 
executive office of the White House. Roosevelt gadgets no 
longer ornament the desk, on which are only necessary tools. 
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Truman at Work 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


such expectations. He knows that every voter who marked 
his ballot for Roosevelt and Truman declared, by doing so, 
that in the event of any misfortune which would elevate Mr. 
Truman to the White House he would basically carry on 
the same policies on major matters as his chief. 


Close Relations with Congress 


But there are some important ways in which this new 
Administration will differ from the Roosevelt regime. Mr. 
Truman gave a clue to one major change at his opening 
press conference, when he announced that his meetings with 
the press would take place once a week instead of bi-weekly 
as had been Mr. Rooseveit’s practice. 

This means that Mr. Truman — with his senatorial ex- 
perience to draw upon — intends to make a close alignment 
between the executive and the legislative branches of the 
Government. He will not use the press conference to channel 
news in the way Mr. Roosevelt did. He will prefer to make 
Congress, in many instances, the first recipient. 

Mr. Roosevelt often used the conference as heavy artillery 
to shell the opposition to Administration programs through 
favorable advance front-page publicity. Mr. Truman was on 
the receiving end of these tactics and he knows that much 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s failure to work in harmony with Congress 
was because of his methods. Hence, he has taken this im- 
portant step to emphasize the close and coordinate relation 
which the White House bears to Congress and to indicate 
that he intends to promote this relation. 


His Record a Yardstick 


In answer to several questions of policy at his first press 
conference, Mr. Truman suggested the inquirer look up his 
Senate speeches and votes on the issue involved. That is an 
excellent way in which we can see what manner of man 
Mr. Truman is as a public official. My personal yardstick 
will continue to be Mr. Truman’s consistently vigorous hew- 
ing to the line in his chairmanship of the Senate investigating 
committee on war production. 

It has been my conviction that while Mr. Roosevelt yielded 
to National Committee chairman Hannegan and other “prac- 
tical” politicians in agreeing to endorse Harry S, Truman at 
Chicago, the President definitely knew his man. I am sure 
Mr. Roosevelt considered he was endorsing the nomination 
of the Truman who handled the Senate investigation and 
that this was the real Truman. Mr. Roosevelt himself had 
played practical politics often enough to know that Truman 
might be supported by a Pendergast in St. Louis or a Kelly 
in Chicago — yet in Washington he would take orders from 
no source other than his own conscience. 
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At San Francisco. Arrow points to Commissar Molotov, opposite the British, back of 


whom are the Americans 


left to right: Senators Connally, Vandenberg; Repre- 


sentatives Bloom, Eaton; Commander Stassen, Dean Gildersleeve. 


End of the Road for Nazi Germany 


Hitler's Germany has come to the end 
of its bloody road. Organized resistance 
collapsed as the Reich was split in two 
by a junction of Anglo-American and 
Russian forces; the last fanatical Nazis 
in Berlin were rounded up; and Ameri- 
can armored divisions thrust into 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, and into the 
“national redoubt” area in southern 
Germany and Austria. 

As Nazism died in a welter of blood 
and flame the number 2 Nazi, Heinrich 
Himmler, made one last effort to divide 
Germany's conquerors. Declaring that 
Hitler was dying, Himmler offered to 
surrender unconditionally to the United 
States and Britain but not to Russia 
Back came the Allied answer that any 
surrender must be a surrender to all. 
The Himmler maneuvers touched off a 
premature celebration of the uncon- 
ditional surrender of Germany on April 
28. But the end was not to be delayed 
many days. 

Hitler’s fate remained in doubt, but 
such was not the case of his Axis part- 
ner, Benito Mussolini. The first of the 
Fascist dictators, the man who was 
going to be a modern Caesar in Rome 
and became instead a miserable puppet 
who jigged grotesquely when Hitler 
pulled the strings, was caught and exe- 
cuted by Italian Partisans. His body, 
and those of a dozen other Fascists, 


was dumped from a moving van into a 
square in Milan, the city where the 
Fascist march to power was organized 
in 1922 

Mussolini's tate was sealed when the 
American 5th and British 8th Armies 
climaxed their offensive, which opened 
on April 9, by capturing Venice, Genoa 
and Milan and smashing the German 
armies in North Italy. 

Lieut. General Kurt Dittmar, Ger- 
many’s leading military commentator, 
who surrendered to American troops, 
declared that there would be no last- 
ditch defense in the Reich. “The 
planned redoubt already has been 
penetrated,” he said, “and will not offer 
i fight.” General Dittmar went out to 
surrender to the Americans after making 
a radio broadcast urging the Germans 
to fight to the last man. 

The occupation of the United States 
section of Germany will be taken over 
by the new American 15th Army, com- 
manded by Lieut. General Leonard T. 
Gerow. Its field of occupation will em- 
brace much of southern Germany. The 
15th will see to it that there is no pam- 
pering of the vanquished Germans. 
General Gerow said German civilians 
would be allowed a maximum diet of 
1,150 calories a day—only about a 
third as much as that of American sol- 
diers in Germany. 


San Francisco Conference 


After a somewhat slow and belabored 
start, the delegates from forty-six of 
the United Nations rolled up their 
sleeves and got down to work on the 
basic problem of the Conference — the 
creation of an international security or- 
ganization. The tone was set by the 
radio address broadcast from Washing- 
ton by President Truman: “If we do 
not want to die together in war, we 
must learn to live together in peace.” 

Action was speeded up by the elec- 
trifying news of Germany’s collapse. 
Events were overtaking the Confer- 
ence. Although victory in Europe did 
not alter the original scope of the par- 
ley, it did make agreement on the fun- 
damental charter of world security more 
urgent than ever. For these reasons, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
urged upon his fellow delegates to com- 
plete the task before them as quickly 
as possible. 

In the initial “spadework” several 
stumbling blocks were encountered. It 
had been assumed that Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius would be- 
come the permanent president of the 
Conference. This view was opposed 
by Foreign Commissar V, M. Molotov 
of Russia. He suggested instead that 
the Ministers of the four sponsoring 
powers —the United States, Russia, 
Britain and China — all be made co- 
presidents and rotate at presiding over 
the Conference. Mr. Molotov won his 
point after accepting the compromise 
that Secretary Stettinius serve as chair- 
man of the Steering and Executive 
Committees. 

The Steering Committee is composed 
of the heads of all the delegations. This 
Committee, in turn, elected fourteen 
members to the all-important Executive 
Committee. The membership of this 
latter group consists of the chiefs of 
the delegations from the United States, 
Russia, Britain, China, France, and Bra- 
zil, Canada, Australia, Czechoslovakia, 
The Netherlands, Mexico, Yugoslavia, 
Iran and Chile. 

Another controversial issue was 
cleared up when the Conference 
promptly approved Russia’s request for 
three votes in the General Assembly — 
one for the Soviet Union and one each 
for White Russia and the Ukraine. 
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Draft Law Extension 


What Happened: Rejecting a direct 
appeal by General Marshall, the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 50 to 25, adopted an 
amendment to the Selective Service Act 
to prohibit the Army’s use of 18-year- 
old soldiers in combat until they have 
had at least six months’ training. The 
upper house then passed by voice vote 
a bill to extend the draft law for an- 
other year. A proposal to end conscrip- 
tion of men over 31 was beaten down, 
11 to 57. The House had already passed 
the selective service bill without re- 
strictive amendment. Meanwhile, it was 
announced by the War Department 
that all Army enlisted men 42 years 
and over may be discharged upon ap- 
: plication. An estimated 50,000 soldiers 
| will be affected. 

What’s Behind It: The restriction on 
18-year-olds is not considered over-im- 
portant from a military standpoint. Brit- 
ain has had a similar policy in this war. 
It is, however, the first legislative defeat 








the first ballot by unanimous vote of 
the 15 major-league owners. The job 
pays $50,000 a year, and its term is 
seven years. The Senator has been in- 
terested in baseball ever since he has 
been old enough to play. As baseball’s 
commissioner, he fills the post vacated 
by the death ‘of Judge Kenesaw Moun- 
tain Landis. 

What’s Behind It: Baseball men have 
telt that their “arbiter” should be a neu- 
tral person, someone outside their own 
ranks. The office of Commissioner was 
established in 1920, following the Chi- 
cago White Sox scandal 


WLB Approves Coal Contract 


What Happened: The War Labor 
Board stamped its “O.K.” on the re- 
cently negotiated soft-coal contract. The 
endorsement was voted unanimously by 
all members of the Board. Under the 
terms of the new wage agreement, the 
increase of earnings for the coal diggers 
is estimated officially to average $1.02 


Famous Trial in Prospect 


What Happened: The number one 
collaborationist of France, Marshal 
Henri-Philippe Petain, surrendered, on 
his 89th birthday, to General de Gaulle’s 
representatives in Switzerland, in order 
to stand trial before a special High 
Court of Justice on charges of treason 
against the French Republic. The former 
Vichy chief of state claimed that he had 
engineered his escape from the Nazis 
to Switzerland by a ruse, but he failed 
to explain how the “ruse” was worked. 
The trial has been postponed until July, 
The plans now are to escort the dis- 
graced marshal from Switzerland to the 
fortress of Mont-Valerien, four miles 
west of Paris, and keep him there under 
guard to await trial, which, when it 
does open, promises to be one of the 
most dramatic in French history, rival- 
ing the world-famous case of Alfred 
Dreyfus. 

What’s Behind It: The Nazi release 
of their former puppet at this time is 
interpreted by informed observers as an 
attempt by them to plant a “time 
bomb” in the political atmosphere in 
France. They suggest that his trial 
might sow more dissension among the 
French during the coming elections, 
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. Biker plant am," — NEN s topics of plants, 
but none had his marvelously keen eye for spotting the one out- 
standing plant amid thousands in a field. 


HERE 1S THE ONE PLANT WORTH 
SAVING. DESTROY THE REST/ 
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2. One evening he spent hours 
crawling through a field smell- 
ing each calla blossom until he 
found the one plant in 3,000 
that had a pleasant fragrance. 
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1 FINISHED THIS EXPERIMENT 


SCARRED, PITTED, AND AS 
FULL OF SPINES AS A IMIS TREE I$ 


PINCUSHION! 


PRODUCING 60 


DIFFERENT KINDS 

























3. Burbank worked 16 years 
“teaching” the desert cactus 
to grow without thorns to 


provide food for cattle. 


OF PLUMS! 























LUTHER BURBANK (1849-1926) 
The Plant Wizard 


EOPLE often laughed at frail, patient 

Luther Burbank, or even denounced 
him for “interfering with nature.” But he 
worked tirelessly among his plants until 
he startled the world by producing a 
white blackberry, a stoneless plum, a 
plumcot (cross between a plum and an 
apricot), d thornless cactus, and hundreds 
of other varieties of fruits, vegetables, 
flowers, grains and grasses. 

Burbank lacked health and scientific 
training but he had amazing patience 
and industry. He grew 500,000 straw- 
berry plants before he produced one 
plant that suited him. He experimented 
40 years to develop néw varieties of 
plums. 

He was born in Lancaster, Massa- 
chusetts, received a grammar school and 
academy education, and soon took up 
market gardening and seed raising. 
Using $150 he was paid for his Burbank 
potato, which has added millions of dol- 
lars to farmers’ incomes, Burbank moved 
to Santa Rosa, California, in 1875. 

















or seven. 


4. By grafting plum seed- 
lings on a full-grown tree, 
Burbank got seedlings to 
produce fruit in one or NN 
two years instead of six 











A MAGICIAN'S TRICK! YOU'VE 
REMOVED THE STONE FROM 
A PLUM WITHOUT BREAKING 
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5. Burbank decided that the plum 
tree wasted its energy growing 
stones in plums to protect the seeds. 











He developed stoneless plums. 








Text by Frank Latham. Drawings by Emby. 















Action photos from Europe 
and the Pacific show how 
U. S. fighting men use the 


g Studebaker 
Wease! 








ABOVE—This Weasel is climbing an 
embankment somewhere in France, 

as troops of the U. S. 9th Army pur- 
sued the retreating Nazis. The 
Weasel is geared to negotiate al- 
most impossible grades. 






















AT RIGHT— Mortar shells are being 
put aboard a Weasel in a western 
Evropean combat area at a platoon 
ammunition dump only 800 yards 
behind the front lines. 


BELOW—Here’s a Weasel in the wa- 
ter, towing rubber rafts filled with 
supplies in the Bougainville cam- 
paign. This new “Champion” in 
warfare proved valuable also on 
lwo Jima and in the Philippines. 






HIS surprise vehicle of the war, the Stude- 
baker Weasel, travels swiftly and stealthily 
on broad, flexible, rubber-padded tracks. Sure- 
footed on sand, snow, mud or swamp, where 
many other vehicles bog down, it also takes to 
deep water like a boat, when necessary. Thou- 
sands of Weasels are now streaming off the 
Studebaker production lines. Designed by 
Studebaker engineers, this versatile personnel 
and cargo carrier is powered by the same 6-cyl- 
inder engine used in the remarkably economical 
Studebaker Champion motor car. 


STUDEBAKER 


Peacetime builder of fine cars and trucks 


Wartime builder of Wright Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress —heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks— 
Weasel personnel and cargo carriers. 



























Internati al News photc 
A few days before his death, Captain Fisher delivered 
this Filipino baby, pausing in his war duties to 
bring life. His face, however, foreshadows tragedy. 


“THE LETTER 
Hoped Never to Write” 


NOTE: This letter describes the heroic last mission 
of Captain James Canfield Fisher of the Army Medical 
Corps who was serving with the Rangers in the Philip- 
pines at the time of his death. He was the only son of 
the distinguished novelist, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, to 
whom Sergeant Nelson’s letter is addressed. The rescue 
of 500 prisoners of war from Cabanatuan Camp was a 
joint Filipino and American action, and Captain Fisher's 
death was as deeply mourned by the Filipinos as by his 
American comrades, for they knew him as their friend 
who treated them in “a perpetual clinic.” 

Mrs. Fisher, who has been unfailingly generous with 
her time and her advice to Scholastic for many years, has 
the deepest sympathy of the staff in the loss of her 
gallant son. — The Editors. 


Somewhere in the Philippines 
February 4, 1945. 
Dear Mrs. Fisher: 

This letter is perhaps the one letter I hoped never to have 
to write. I realize fully the futility of any attempt I might 
make to mitigate your grief, for my own emotions are the 
measure of how much greater yours must be. In the com- 
paratively short time he had been with this unit, no other 
individual has ever gained the unqualified respect and 
admiration of the entire personnel, commissioned and en- 
listed, as did Captain Jim. In a small unit, such as he com- 
manded, where each man’s affairs are common knowledge, 
he was just one of the boys. We knew and loved him as our 
Commanding Officer, and again as the man with the hammer 
and the saw who was always in the process of constructing 


MAY 14, 1945 


By S/SGT. JOHN W. NELSON 


He gave his life to free the Cabanatuan prisoners 
Victory Story 


something. In short, he represented the finest type of soldier 
any soldier hopes to meet, a soldier’s soldier. 

Captain Fisher called me in on the evening of the 27th of 
January and told me that this organization had been given 
the mission of attacking a Japanese Concentration Camp 
some 20 odd miles inside enemy lines, and freeing some 500 
American prisoners there. A total of five Medical Personnel 
would be required. The Captain, Corporal Estensen, Cor- 
poral Haynes, Corporal Ramsey and I chose to go. The 
following morning we left our area by truck and on reaching 
the lines lay down to get-what sleep we could while waiting 
for darkness. The unit left at dusk and began the intricate 
job of sneaking more than a hundred men through enemy 
lines. Dawn found us in hiding in a native barrio 20 miles 
inside Japanese lines and about 7 miles from our objective. 
That evening at dusk we pushed on again with every inten- 
tion of making our strike that evening. However, our Scouts 
reported a large force of tanks and a great number of troops 
encamped at our objective, so we again went into hiding in 
a native barrio three miles from the Prisoners of War Camp. 

The following night we moved on and into the attack. 
The attack began at 1945 and its opening found the Captain, 
Corporal Ramsey and myself on the left flank directly behind 
the unit attacking the Japanese garrison. When it became 
apparent that the assault was going well, the Captain 
ordered us to move to the right and approach the main gate 
through which the prisoners were fleeing. The night was 
very dark and during the movement of some two or three 
hundred yards, all of us temporarily lost contact with each 
other. At the gate there was naturally considerable con- 
fusion for the prisoners were all volubly excited and the 
G.I.s were trying to herd, lead or carry them to safety. 

I searched a few moments here for the Captain, and then, 
knowing the type of courage with which he was endowed, 
headed for the gate, for I was certain he would be going 
through. I had made perhaps half a dozen steps toward the 
gate when a knee mortar shell dropped in front of me about 
ten feet to the left of the gate and ten feet in front of the 
wire. I hit the ground fast, but a moment later someone 
hollered “Man down” and I ran forward a few feet where a 
man lay on the ground. It was too dark to see who the man 
was, but I went to work immediately. I asked him where he 
was hit. He answered “Stomach.” I dressed the wound, and 
in the meantime Sergeant Bossard came up and I asked him 
to find the Captain, for I knew the man was badly injured. 
It came as a definite shock when the man on the ground 
said, “This is Captain Fisher.” 

Private First Class Myerhoff, and First Sergeant Bossard 
prepared to carry the Captain back when I had to leave to 
take care of another man who was down. However, I got 
back to see the Captain several times during the march and 
was carrying his litter at the time we reached the bull carte. 
He went on into the barrio from which we had departed 
earlier in the evening while my orders kept me with the 
line of march until all prisoners and men were in the village. 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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@ Bill Purcell and broadcasting grew up together. 
Twenty-three years ago, when WGY was only a 
roomful of apparatus, Bill and his fellow workers set 
out to make the station reach more people with a 
better signal and better programs. With a spirit of 
adventure, they introduced the first plays over the air, 
broadcast the Carpentier-Dempsey fight, established 
two-way contact with Commander Byrd in New 
Zealand, increased the station’s power to 50,000 watts. 
The hobby that became a job has been a steady climb 
for Bill—from chief engineer of his home-built wire- 
less to head of technical operation of G.E.’s trans- 
mitters—WGY, and the short-wave, television, and 
FM stations. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 
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At the age of 12, Bill Purcell was inspired by an article In 1917 he left Cobleskill, N. Y., to enlist in the U.S. 
in a boy's magazine to combine rolling pin, teaspoon, Navy; at the age of 18 he became chief electrician on 
and wire into a wireless set which served to pick up early the U.S.S. Utah with 52 men under his direction—one of 
G-E radio testing signals. the youngest CPO's in the Navy. 














After the war, a chance dot-dash conversation with a Soon he became engineer in charge of operations, and a 


G-E radio man led to an invitation to come down to few years later was promoted to engineer in charge of 
Schenectady for an interview. The trip was successful—he WGY. The first entry in the WGY log on February 20, 
got the job. 1922, was made in Bill Purcell's handwriting. 
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THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


SAM BURGER, Editor 





WEATHER IN WARFARE 


No military operation — 
whether it is a fighter sweep, a 
B-29 raid on Tokyo, a carrier 
raid on a Jap island, or a full- 
scale invasion — is ever planned 
without the use of sciéntific 
weather forecasting. 

A successful attack often de- 
pends upon clear weather. But 
sometimes, American armed 
forces have used bad weather 
to hide their movements, or to 
outwit the enemy. 

Weather can be a valuable 
ally in combat. Here are some 
examples of weather strategy 
which brought us victory. 

In the invasion of Sicily, our 
invasion fleet had to buck 
rough waves all the way from 
North Africa to Sicily. The seas 
were so rough that our landing 
craft would have been swamped 
trying to make the shore. Yet, 
by H-hour, the seas suddenly 
grew calm, as if by a miracle. 





The invasion was carried out | ; 
| would prevent them from firing 


with great success. 
This “miraculous” calming of 
the seas had been foreseen and 


predicted by our military | 


weather experts! On their ad- 
vice hung the fate of the en- 
tire invasion, as well as thou- 
sands of lives. 

In the Pacific, after a raid on 
the Marshall and _ Gilbert 
Islands, Admiral Halsey’s fleet 
was able to take cover from 





Harris & Ewing 
de- 
pend on proper weather conditions. 


Successful paratroop attacks 


Jap ships in 
main weapon 
to be a smoke 
was to screen 
nests in the 
harbor. This 


sinking of many 
the harbor. The 
of our attack was 
screen. The plan 
out Jap ack-ack 
hills around the 


on the U. S. planes that were 
to skip bomb the enemy ves- 
sels. 


But this plan required 
stable air, so that the smoke 
| would settle in a thick cur- 


| tain over the Jap ack-ack guns. 


Jap bombers by hiding in a | 
zero-zero storm (visibility and 


ceiling zero). This storm, its 


time, place, and duration, were | 
predicted by Navy weather men | 


aboard the carriers. 
fleet rode out the storm 
from enemy air attack. 


safe 


Halsey’s | 


More recently, Navy carrier | 
planes attacked Formosa on the | 


tail of a typhoon. Navy strate- 
gists had guessed that the Japs 
would tie down everything in 


sight, and move all planes out | 
of the area before the typhoon | 


struck. By attacking immediate- 


ly in the wake of the typhoon, | 


Navy bombers caught the Japs 
unprepared, and blasted targets 
sky-high. 

By detailed plotting of the 
upper air over Rabaul, our 
weathermen made possible the 





The plan also required a low- 
wind velocity, so that the 
smoke would not sud- 
denly drift away and cover the 
targets. Army weather experts 
picked the very hour for the 
attack, and air conditions over 
this Jap base were just as they 
had predicted! 


screen 


Enemy and Weather 


Japan and Germany are also 
weather conscious, and try to 
make use of it in their military 
strategy. 

You may have heard of the 
“Battle of the Weather Sta- 
tions.” It was fought when we 
discovered a German observa- 
tion station on an: ice-bound 
island near Greenland. It was 
quickly wiped out. But this 
proved clearly that the enemy is 
alert in the use of weather as a 
weapon of war. 

Further, and tragic, proof 
came during Germany’s Decem- 











ber offensive in Belgium. The 
Germans cleverly chose bad 
weather for their offensive. 
This kept Allied air power on 
the ground, unable to smash the 
German. attack. When _ the 
weather cleared, our superior 
air strength helped throw the 
Germans back. 

Japanese weather experts 
have blundered badly in the 
past. At one time, the Japs 
tried to bring reinforcements 
to New Guinea under cover of 
a storm. According to the Jap 
plan, our patrol planes would 
be unable to spot their ships 
through the protecting weather. 

Unexpectedly, the storm 
shifted, and U. S. patrol planes 


spotted the Jap troopships and | 


supply ships. These were at- 
tacked and destroyed by the 
U. S. Army Air Force. This 
was the famous “Battle of the 











A “paddle foot” is an 


Air Corps officer (ad- 
ministrative or tactical) 
who does not fly. 

Next week: Who’s a 
“bubble-chaser” during 
a bombing mission? 











Bismarck Sea,” which the Japs 
lost because of a_ mistaken 
weather report. 








PLANE SPEAKING 





The Japs are trying hard to 
develop a jet-fighter. Jet en- 
gines are much cheaper and 
quicker to produce than in- 
ternal combustion engines. 


They also have no need of 
high octane fuel. All this 
sounds good to Jap aircraft 


builders. Japan needs to pro- 
duce thousands of fighters to 
combat growing Superfort and 
carrier plane raids. 


co] ° ° 
The Army is studying the 
use of a very small 40-horse- 
power airplane. It may be used 











as a “traffic cop” of the air, 
directing the flow of supplies 
on roads leading to the battle- 


front. 
o 9 oO 


Add one more job for the 
swell P-38 Lightning. This 
great plane is now being used 
as a cargo and personnel car- 
rier for short hops in the Paci- 
fic offensive. Special wing tanks 
allow these hot fighters to carry 
10 men in addition to the pilot, 
or 2000 pounds of cargo. Light- 
ning pursuit groups now carry 
their own ground crews when 
the group moves up to a more 
advanced base. Or, at 425 
m.p.h., wounded men sare 
flown to hospitals far in the 
rear. 


Harris & Ewing 


This Jap dummy plane, made of bamboo, was captured by U. S. Marines 
in invasion of Okinawa. It was installed on a Jap airfield to divert atten- 
tion of U. S. airmen from real Jap planes. But the attempt failed. Our 


pre-invasion bombardment blasted real Jap aircraft, left dummies alone. 
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1, Orthopedically correct wedge | » 
keeps the bones of the foot in 
natural, normal position. 


/ 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area of 
the foot. 


99* 





| 
| 
*means “Posture Foundation”.... 
a Patented Feature found only 
in Canvas Shoes made by 
B. F.. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company 
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@ Jt will be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with 
“P-F”’, . . a different kind of canvas shoe— 

the kind of canvas shoe that active boys 

and girls will really go for. ““P-F” means 
“Posture Foundation” —a special Built-in feature 
which is a wonderful aid to your athletic 
performance and development. It keeps the bones 
of the foot in their natural, normal position .. . 
guards against flat feet . . . avoids strained, 

tired leg muscles . . 
in your athletic games and play. And that’s 
mighty important .. . for coaches agree that 


4 ec 4 ”? 
- increases staying power 


“an athlete is only as good as his feet.” 

This remarkable development has been 
patented and will be incorporated in Canvas 
Rubber-Soled Shoes made only by 
B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 

You’re expecting a lot of better things for 
better living in the future. Here’s one that 
every boy and girl who likes sports is sure to 
want. Watch for Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes 
with “P-F”. . . they’re worth waiting for. 
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Have you discovered Dura-Gloss Nail Polish? How s-m-o-o-t-h-l-y 
and easily it flows on? How fast it dries? 
How beautifully it brings out your whole personality, 
with luxurious color and brilliance at your fingertips? 


There’s a truly wonderful ingredient in it.called “Chrystallyne” 









that makes it a special jewel among_nail polishes. 
TO HAVE AND 


op how At cosmetic counters everywhere. 10¢, plus tax. 
BUY 
WAR i © Poli t 
NDS Cuticle Remover * Polish Remover * Dura Coa 
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VICTORY STORY 
(Concluded) 


When I returned, the Captain was 
being operated upon by two Filipino 
doctors, man and wife, and by two 
American doctors from the Prisoners of 
War Camp, Lieutenant Musselman of 


» | Omaha, and Major Sitter of Milwaukee. 
| The rest of the unit moved on and 


crossed into our lines early the next 
morning, leaving several Prisoners of 
War and the wounded in the care of 
two doctors and five Rangers. We had 
hoped to be permitted to remain in 
hiding in this village but were ordered 
out at 0200. So earrying our wounded 
with native help, we moved back an- 
other four miles to the first village in 
which we stopped. 

Captain Fisher died at 1100 on the 
31st of January. Blood plasma and vein 
to vein transfusion were tried to keep 
him alive but it was futile. His last re- 
mark was an expression of hope that 
the few of us that remained would make 
it back safely across the lines. A mili- 
tary funeral was held for him, Father 
Kennedy of New York City, a Prisoner 
of War, reading the service. The Cap- 
tain sleeps at the foot of a large tree in 
a small grove at the edge of the barrio. 
This place has been unofficially desig- 
nated by the Filipinos as “Dr. Fisher 
Park.” A monument will be placed in 
the village by the battalion, in his 
honor, and native wood carvers, once 
the Japanese are forced out of the area, 
will carve the information contained on 
the identification tags on the tree. We 
crossed the lines that night, and the 


| following morning we learned of the 
| whereabouts of his friend Captain Aron- 


son and went to see him. Captain Aron- 
son had already spoken to Major Sitter 
and he told me it was his belief every- 
thing possible had been done to save 
the Captain’s life, and even under the 
most favorable conditions the outcome 
would have been extremely doubtful. 

I have just spoken to Lieutenant 


Musselman who performed the opera- 


tion and he told me he or Father Ken- 


| nedy would see you upon their return 
| to the States, and from them you may 





pick up further information you may 
desire and which I may have inadvert- 
ently omitted. It is useless for me to 
attempt any words that might bring 
you peace, for our own sense of loss is 
acute. In the loss of Captain Fisher, 
each of us in the detachment feels the 
loss of an adviser, a friend, and a Com- 
manding Officer who in our hearts is 
irreplaceable. 
Respectfully, 
S/Sgt. John W. Nelson 37019950 
Med. Det. 6th Ranger Inf. Bn. 
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Among 
Canadian 
Leaders 


HREWD, capable William Lyon Mac- 
G Kensie King has held office longer 
than any prime minister in the democra- 
cies. A small, wealthy bachelor, he has no 
hobbies but politics and scholarship. Born 
in Ontario, he got his M.A. and LL.B. at 
Toronto U., his Ph.D. at Harvard, won a 
political science fellowship to Europe, fin- 
ished his studies at Chicago U. He became 
Deputy Minister of Labour in 1900, was 
appointed Minister of Labour in 1909 by 
Laurier, and has since been the leader of 
the Liberal Party 

His Excellency the Earl of Athlone, 
Governor-General of Canada, is the dig- 
nified brother of Queen-Mother Mary. An 
army man, he served in the Boer War and 
World War I, was Governor General of the 
Union of South Africa. 

Head of the Canadian Commonwealth 
Federation party is M. J. Coldwell, eco- 
nomics expert. Born in England, he came 
to Alberta, was a school principal, headed 
the Independent Labour Party. Gordon 
Graydon, son of a dairy farmer of Irish 
descent, is head of the Progressive Con- 
servative party and now at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. He is an Ontario bar- 
rister and solicitor. 

Premier of Quebec, Maurice Duplessis 
has replaced Adelard Godbout, a French 
Canadian Liberal who staunchly backed 
the war effort. When Duplessis was Pre- 
mier in 1936, his ultra-conservative Na- 
tional Union party was rabidly anti- 
semitic, clamped down a press censorship, 
tolerated blue-shirt Fascists, had a secret 
police, and instituted a Padlock Law 
against “radicals.” 

Friend of Duplessis is Mitchell Hep- 
burn, ex-Premier of Ontario, whose Lib- 
eral party has just defeated Progressive 
Conservative Premier George Drew by a 
no-confidence vote. Hepburn is an ex- 
bank accountant and dairy farmer who 
clamped down on big business, fought the 
CIO, opposed the St. Lawrence Waterway 
plan, is a foe of Mackenzie King. 

Powerful Minister of Reconstruction and 
of Munitions and Supply is Charles D. 
Howe, who turned Canada into a war 
arsenal. Born in Massachusetts, he was a 


Professor of civil engineering, became Min- 


; 









Cardinal Villeneuve 


Canadian Wartime Info. Bd. photos 


C. D. Howe 


ister of Transport and fathered the Trans- 
Canada Airlines. 


The chairman of the Wartime Prices and | 


Trade Board has been Donald Gordon, 
who rose from a Scotch immigrant to be- 
come bank inspector and deputy governor 
of the Bank of Canada. Quebec-born Louis 
S. St. Laurent, now at San Francisco, is 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General. 

James L. Ilsley, Minister of Finance, 
kept wartime cost of living amazingly low. 
He is responsible for Canada’s new trade 
treaties with Latin America. 

A farmer, James Garfield Gardiner, 
Minister of Agriculture, is an Ontarian 
who attended Nebraska public schools, be- 


came Premier of Saskatchewan. Minister of | 


Labour Humphrey Mitchell was born in 


England, is an electrician by trade, was | 
Chairman of the Trades and Labour Con- | 


gress of Canada. 
Among King’s key advisers are Graham 
Towers, young governor of the Bank of 


Canada and chairman of the War Finance | 
Robertson, | 


Committee; brainy Norman 
who as Undersecretary of State made Cana- 
dian foreign policy world-wide; and ex- 
Defense Minister James Ralston, a Nova 
Scotian, lawyer, and president of insur- 
ance, asbestos, and steel companies. 

His Eminence Jean Marie Rodrigue, 
Cardinal Villeneuve, Archbishop of Que- 
bec, is spiritual leader of generally isola- 
tionist Quebec. Yet after acting as emis- 
sary to the Vatican for Roosevelt and 
Churchill, and after visiting the war fronts, 
he said: “This war is a fight for the vindica- 
tion of human rights. You cannot fight it 
by condensing the horizon to the conti- 
nent.” 

Recently defeated as Minister of De- 


fense, General Andrew McNaughton was | 
born at a Saskatchewan trading post, in- | 


vented the cathode-ray direction finder. 
Top field commander in Europe is General 
Henry Crerar, former commandant of 
Royal Military College, director of Mili- 
‘tary Operations and Intelligence. 
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Mw a Marr a = 
WHEN YOU CAN BE THIS WAY! 


AVING fun is one of the 
secrets of looking lovely. 
Knowing what to do about your 
own particular grooming and 
beauty problems is another. 
Fashion fixin’s and good man- 
ners are two more. If you’d en- 
joy adding a whole new bag of 
“‘look-lovely”’ tricks to your 
own, send in the coupon below 
for your copy of “Look Lovely, 
Angel” —a new kind of know- 
how bulletin with lots of “look- 
lovely” answers. 


or ARRID 


Beauty-Fashion Stylist 
Carter Products, Inc. — Dept. 801 
53 Park Place, New York 8, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE and without obligation 
a first-edition copy of ‘Look Lovely, Angel.” 


WITH THE COMPLIMENTS 















orHORLICK’S 


And once you get the Horlick’s 
Tablets ‘habit’ you'll be telling your 
friends how smart it is to get food 
energy in these toothsome tidbits. 

Because Horlick’s Tablets, like 
Horlick’s, the Original, is nothing 
but a combination of full cream 
milk and cereals—in concentrated 
form—they quickly give you the 
wholesome nourishment of these 
high-energy foods. 

Now you can carry your malted 
milks with you ... eat ’em like candy 
. - - in Horlick’s Tablets. Try both 
the natural and chocolate* flavors. 

The 10¢ and 25¢ sizes fit pocket 
and purse. The 43¢ economy size is 
made for home and camp 





You'll also like the swell drinks 
you can have with Horlick's 
Malted Milk powder. They're 
fun to make and to serve. Get a 
package at your drug store. 


HORLICK’S: 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


*Chocolate flavor sweetened. 
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from. Also fine soo oe fascinatin 
stam) from yp Newtoundland, Pati- 
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anima Prange’ scenes, etc. tREE to 
3 a val applicants enclosing 3c postage! 
Mustrated bargain list included. 


qunanen STAMP COMPANY, Box 904, CALAIS, MAINE 
— ENGRAVING — NEW 
NAME or INITIALS on 1945 


14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 
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Send 42 cents, ge 4 Sc 
Fede ral Tax 
Stamps or Mo ney order: 


TAS NOVELT: ENGRAVING co. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-10, BROOKLYN (24), N.Y 
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)808s through the port of 


A Quiz on Canada 


(Based on material in this issue) 


1. “A FEW ACRES OF SNOW” 
Complete each sentence with a place- 
name. 


1. Acadia peninsula is now called 


Zz Most 





of Canada’s winter trade 





The world’s largest supply of as- 
be sts is in — _ Province. 
The financial and political head- 


‘esanthes of Canada is in 
| province. 


Scotia and 


| gold-producing ———__ = 


| ince is : 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| Marquette were backed by: 


|} ated by the: (a 





The Prairie provinces are Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and 

6. Lumbering gives a high per capita 
| income to province. 


The Maritime provinces are Nova 











8. French Canadians are in the ma- 
jority in the province of 
9. Alean Highway runs through the 














10. The International Ri pids are a 
Seton OF tne 
They separate Ontario and the 

State of = 
12. 65% of Canada is covered by the 
= Shield. 


13. The greatest hog- producing prov- 











14. Between Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick is the Bay of 
15. Silver-fox breeding orginated on 
— Island. 








ll. CANADA: PAST AND PRESENT 


Underscore the correct word or 


phrase. 

1. In the late 1490s Canada’s shores 
were visited by: (a) Champlain; (b) 
Cabot; (c) Ponce de Leon. 

2. In 1534 Canada was claimed for 
France by: (a) Joliet; (b) Montcalm; 
(c) Cartier. 

3. Champlain set up a colony at the 
future capital of New France; (a) Que- 
bec; (b) Montreal; (c) Ottawa. 

4. New France forbade the immigra- 
tion of: (a) Huguenots; (b) Girondists; 
(c) Catholics. 

The expeditions of LaSalle and 
(a) Fran- 
cis I; (b) Frontenac; (c) Louis XV. 

6. France lost her possessions on the 
North American mainland in: (a) 
Queen Anne’s War; (b) King George’s 
War; (c) the French and Indian War. 

7. In 1867 the Dominion was cre- 
) British North America 
Act: (b) Statute of Westminster; (c) 
Quebec Act. 

8. The Cooperative Commonwealth 





Federation is a: (a) farmers’ coopera- 
tive; (b) French Canadian group; (c) 
socié ist party. 

9. Mackenzie King is leader of the: 
(a) Liberals; (b) Progressive Conserva- 
tives; (c) Socialists. 

10. Canada pays for the war with 
the aid of: (a) Lend-Lease; (b) British 
loans; (c) pay-as-you-go taxes. 

11. Canada entered the war: (a) 
simultaneously with Australia; (b) im- 
mediately after Pearl Harbor; (c) a 
week after England’s entry. 


ll. CANADA’S GOVERNMENT 


Underscore the correct word or 
phrase. 

The chief legislative and judicial 
seat of Canada is: (a) Ottawa; (b) To- 
ronto; (c) Montreal. 

2. Powers not specifically delegated 
by the British North America Act be- 
long to the: (a) Dominion; (b) Prov- 
inces; (c) British government. 

3. Members of the Senate serve for: 
(a) l-year terms; (a) 6 years; (c) life. 

4, Titular head of the government is 
the: (a) Prime Minister; (b) Governor- 
General; (c) President. 

5. The Prime Minister is: (a) elected 
by popular vote; (b) majority party 
leader of Commons; (c) appointed by 
the British Parliament. 

6. Cabinet members differ from those 
in the U. S. because they: (a) are 
elected to office; (b) must be Commons 
members; (c) are appointed for fixed 
terms. 

7. The Cabinet as a whole is respon- 
sible to: (a) Commons; (b) the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; (c) the King. 

The chief executive of the provin- 
cial governments is: (a) an elected 
Governor; (b) a Premier; (c) a Domin- 
ion appointee. 

9. The only province with a bi- 
cameral legislature is: (a) Quebec; (b) 
British Columbia; (c) New Brunswick. 

10. An area not under Dominion rule 
is: (a) Nova Scotia; (b) the Yukon; 
(c) Newfoundland. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 


Woodley, E. C., Our Canadian Govern- 
ment, J. M. Dent, Toronto, 1944 (94 pp.). 

McInnis, E., “North American Neigh- 
bors,” Canadian Affairs Pamph., June 1, 
1943. 

Reconstruction, Canadian Department of 
Reconstruction (40 pp.). 

Buchan, John, Lake of Gold, illus., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1941, $2. (History in 
fictional form. ) 
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Canada’s Provinces 
(Concluded) 


train in winter. Today Winnipeg has a 
population of nearly 300,000, concrete 
skyscrapers, airports, a famous music 
festival, the largest individually owned 
railroad yards, and the largest cash 
grain market in the world. 

St. Boniface has the biggest stock- 
yards in the Britis Empire, and Flin 
Flon is a busy Hudson Bay smelting 
town. Manitoba has Canada’s second 
largest fur market; catches 46 per cent 
of the country’s fresh-water fish; has 
world’s cheapest hydro-electric power. 

Alberta is Canada’s largest hog pro- 
ducer, and her cowboys ride vast 
ranches, one of which supplies 21,000 
tons of beef a year. Alberta also is ex- 
panding her extensive coal fields, her 
oil and natural gas production, and 
hopes to get a pipeline to the Great 
Lakes. 

Much of Alberta, as well as the other 
| Prairies, is devoted to number one hard 
wheat, at times Canada’s main export. 
It takes 80,000 freight trains to move 
the wheat harvest. 


THE WEST 


In recent times British Columbia has 
had the greatest increase in population, 
due mostly to the fact that Vancouver 
is the central port of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Lumbering gives B.C. the highest 
per capita income in Canada. Its sec- 
ond big industry, fishing, sends canned 
salmon, tuna, herring, and halibut oil all 
over the world. Wonderful fruit and oats 
farms lie along the coast, and on the rich 
black soil of Peace River. Huge smelters 
work the best lead deposits in Canada, 
as well as mercury and tungsten. B.C. 
industries, however, are cramped by 
the Canadian tariff on U. S. and foreign 
equipment, which B.C. industries need 
and which they must buy from Ontario 
at high freight rates. 

The Yukon territory, which used to 
see only gold miners, has swarmed with 
U. S. soldiers and engineers since the 
war began. For here the Alcan High- 
way and the Canol pipeline were laid 
out. Canol now has been given up to 
Canada as a failure. 

The Northwest Territories, home of 
Canada’s Indians and last true Eskimos, 
are Canada’s last frontier — limitless, 
lonely expanses, rich in oil and radium 
as well as in walrus and fur. Travel here 
is best by plane, dogsled and snowshoe. 
Yet, oddly enough, there exist hot- 
spring valleys and pleasant stretches 
along the Mackenzie, where vegetation 
is luxurious on the rich peat soil. 
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Get twe great baseball books: ‘Want to be a 
Baseball Champion?” (No. 2) by Lew Fonseca, fam- 
ous big-league star and manager—plus ‘‘Want to be 





Softball Champion?” (No. 7). Send today. Print your 


name and address plainly. Mail to Wheaties, Library 
of Sports, Dept. 93, Minneapolis 15, Minn. Enclose 
only ONE Wheaties box top arid 10c for these TWO 
32-page books. enero May 1, 1946. 












































WIN HONORS...WITH THE BAND 


Make exciting new friends in distant cities ... win honors, medals 
and ribbons in competition at district, state and national music 
contests and festivals... go places and be popular! You can have these 
wonderful experiences by joining your school band or orchestra 
...and you can do it by playing the band instrument of your 
choice . . . it’s easy and it’s fun! In one hour you can be playing a 
tune on your Conn...in a few weeks you'll thrill to your own 
music! There’s only one line of notes to play, and on a genuine 
CONN instrument the fingering is simple, the scale comes rapidly. 
Get started now —the school band is the right ‘“‘gang” to join! 
You may even win a college scholarship through your musical 
abilities. Thousands of others have! 


A itea 
wa'a\ays 


Er rire 





Cc. G. CONN LTD., Dept. 520, ELKHART, INDIANA 
Send my free copy of “Fun and Popularity Through 


a 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK Music” 


Tells how you can enjoy the 
same 
high 
thrilling adventures as thou- 
~ of other boys ond aitls 
who now are members 0 

school bands and orchestras. ADDRESS 
_ eoupee. at mas this book 
rom your friendly Conn deal- 4 

er. No obiigation. CITY STATE 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 


rivileges, win the same 
onors, have the same NAME 
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Sam Slick in Nova Scotia 
By Thomas Haliburton 


“WHE English don’t emigrate here 

much —they go to Canada or the 
States; and it’s strange too, for, Squire, 
this is the best location in all America, 
is Nova Scotia, if the British did but 
know it. 

“It will have the greatest trade, the 
greatest population, the most manufac- 
tur’s, and the most wealth of any state 
this side of the water. The resources, 
nateral advantages, and political posi- 
tion of this country beat all. Take it all 
together, I don’t know jist such a coun- 
try in the univarsal world a’most.” 
“What! Nova Scotia?” said I; “this poor 
little colony, this Ultima Thule of Amer- 
ica; what is ever to make it a place 
of any consequence?” “Everything, 
Squire,” said he, “everything that con- 
stitutes greatness. In the first place, it 
has more nor twice as many great men- 
o’-war harbours in it, capable of holdin’ 
the whole navy in it, stock, lock, and 
barrel, than we have from Maine to 
Mexico, besides innumerable small har- 
bours, island lees, and other shelters, 
and it’s jist all but an island itself; and 
most all the best o their harbours 
don’t freeze up at no time. It ain’t shut 
up all winter, but you can in and out 
as you please.” 

“All that,” said I, “is very true; but 
good harbours, though necessary for 
trade, are not the only things requisite 
in commerce.” “But it’s in the midst of 
the fisheries, Squire; all sorts of fish- 
eries, too. River fisheries of shad, sal- 
mon, gasperaux, and herring, shore fish- 
ery of mackerel and cod, bank fishery, 
and Labrador fishery. Oh dear! it beats 
all, and they don’t do nothin’ with ’em. 
They don’t seem to think ‘em worth 
havin’ or keepin’, for Government don’t 
protect ’em. See what a school for sea- 
men that is, to man the ships to fill the 
harbours. 

“But Old England is as blind as a 
bat, the blue-nose [Nova Scotia] is a 
puppy only nine days old; he can’t see 
yet. If the critter was well trained, had 
his ears cropped dnd tongue wormed, 
he might turn out a decent-lookin’ 
whelp yet, for the old one is a good 
nurse. Well, then look at the lead, cop- 
per, slate, granite, grindstone, freestone, 
lime, manganese, salt, sulphur. Why, 
they've got everything but enterprise, 
and that I do believe in my soul they 
expect to find a mine of, and dig up 
out of the ground as they do coal.” 


Reprinted from A Book of Canadian 
Prose and Verse by Edmund Kemper and 
Eleanor Hammond Broadus, by permission 
of The Macmillan Co., Toronto. 
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Bobbie Wilkins, girls’ indoor champ. 


EET Barbara Wilkins, the national | 

indoor girls’ tennis champ. A hard | 
socker, both with a wise-crack and a| 
tennis racket. Bobbie may some day cop 
the national senior crown. 

If she doesn't, it won’t be because she 
didn’t try hard enough. Ever since she 
took up tennis at the age of 12 (four 
years ago) Bobbie’s been practicing 
two hours a day after school, and about 
eight hours a day on week-ends. 

A natural athlete, Bobbie stands 5 ft. 
4 in., weighs 130 pounds — “but please 
don’t tell anyone.” She is a junior at 
New Rochelle (N. Y.) High School. 
She plays on the girls’ basketball team, 
is a crack swimmer, a fine badminton 
player, and a swell baseball pitcher. 
She loves every sport except horseback 
riding. 


Her favorite subject is English; big- 
gest headache, math—“any kind of 
math.” Tyrone Power and Ingrid Berg- 
man are her movie favorites; Bing 
Crosby and Jo Stafford, her idea of 
good singers. Doesn’t think much of 
Sinatra; thinks even less of Lawrence 
Tibbett. Favorite dish is steak — “when- 
ever I can get it.” 

Her biggest thrill in tennis was win- 
ning the Eastern junior girls’ singles and 
doubles titles this year. She credits 
George Bacon, tennis pro at the Pelham 
Country Club (N. Y.), for most of her 
success. George has been giving her les- 
sons since she first started playing. 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 












The Racket used by tennis 


If it’s a “Wilbon” 


it’s a popular favorite 


Bobby Riggs couldn’t risk a questionable racket in a crucial game. 
Neither could Don Budge, Alice Marble or Mary Hardwick. Tennis 
stars must have rackets that are correct in every detail. Design, pro- 
portions, weight, balance, playing feel must all be right. 


These stars and others have used Wilson rackets for years—used 
them exclusively. So, you, too, can pick a “Wilson” with absolute 
assurance that it’s an expertly designed and built racket. 


Of course, the boys in the armed forces come first today. But we 
hope it won't be long until new postwar rackets will be available to 
all. Until then take care of the racket you have. Wilson Sporting 
Goods Co., Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


MEMBER:—The Athletic Institute, a non-profit organ- 
ization dedicated to the advancement of national 
physical fitness. 

* * * 


Let’s all boost the "War Memorials That Live’’ cam- 
paign to commemorate our war heroes. 


Wihon 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc. 
a= Chicago Plant 


stars the waels world knows... 






































When you have 
your racket 
restrung— 


request that Wilson 
quality gut strings be 
used. These strings are 
processed by Wilson & 
Co., packers, Chicago 
—used exclusively in 
finest Wilson rackets. 


Players mentioned are 
retained on the Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 














tT’S WILSON TG@@mee IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


“I'd like a new frame 
around this stringing, please. . .’’ 


HAVE YOUR TENNIS 
RACKET STRUNG WITH 






--. for winning speed 
- «+ for tough-gut stamina 





@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 


30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 


tennis book based 


photos of winning 


court tactics and stra- 

tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 





Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corp., Dept. 51 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18 
Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book 
with Vincent Richards.’’ 


Stroking 





















WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
Stressed in Poll 





“@OUTH AMERICA will play an im- | 


portant part in the postwar world 
and, the better acquainted we are with 
our neighbors, the better Pan-American 
relations will be.” 
“Td like a travel scholarship to post- 
war France to study the country and 


| the re-establishment of national author- 











Richards — holder of | 


improve your game | 
he offers you his new | 
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ment experience. 36 


fast action shots. 4} 


grips. Suggestions in | 
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ity there.” 

“Because the British are our allies, 
we should be better acquainted with 
their ways of doing things. I'd like to 
do research in their way of living and 
other facts about them.” 

“Germany has caused so much strife 
that I’d like to know the German peo- 
ple in order to see what makes them 
click and to help show them the values 
of a democratic government.” 

These opinions, expressed by inter- 
view during the latest Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion poll sponsored by Scho- 
lastic Magazines, clearly indicate the 
strong emphasis American high school 
students place on postwar world citizen- 
ship. 

The poll question, answered by 55,- 
309 senior and junior high school stu- 
dents throughout the United States, 
asked: “If, upon graduation from high 
school, you could have a travel scholar- 
ship or be an ‘exchange student’ in an- 
other country for a year after the war, 
which of the following would you 
choose?” 

Percentage results of the combined 
boy-girl tabulation were: 



































A South American country 21% 
France — 15% 
Britain 10% 
Germany 8% 
Canada 7% 
Australia 6% 
China - 6% 
Mexico 6% 
Russia — 5% 
Scandinavia 3% 
An African country 2% 
India 2% 
Other choice 9% 





Both boys and girls gave “a South 


| American country” the highest percent- 


age of their votes, but the boys showed 


| a much stronger interest in Germany 





than did the girls. Thirteen per cent of 
the boy voters chose Germany, giving 
it the highest percentage of their votes 
for any single country. Among other 
reasons, the boys who chose Germany 
indicated their ‘nterest in science and 
said that they would like to help turn 
Germany’s war industries into good 
peacetime use. 
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Insist on 


ARMOUR’S TESTED GUT 


Pre-Proved 
for every 


playing quality! 





Play safe, when you go 
in for a restring job! 
Ask for Armour’s Tested 
Gut! You'll get tennis 
strings that have been 
pre-proved for every 
playing quality...speed 
...resiliency ... strength! 
Performance proved by 
scientific laboratory tests in Armour’s plant, 












| before they are sold to you. 


And despite wartime conditions, your favor- 
ite restringer has on hand carefully aged stock 
in all six Armour Tested Brands. 

ARMOUR and Company 


String Division «© Chicago, Illinois 


These six Armour Tested Brands are 


available at your dealer’s now 


GOLD STAR SUPER SPECIAL 
TILDEN JUNIOR DAVIS CUP 
VARSITY TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP 











FROM 


HARMAN 


watches 


“Every Timepiece a Masterpiece” 
to the winners in the 


“‘Tomorrow the World” * 


Essay Contest 


. to whom HARMAN Watch Company 

has presented watches as follows: 
SENIOR GROUP 

3rd Prize: HARMAN “Patricia” 
Watch; 17 jewels, to 

Louise Hudgins, Garfield High School 

Seattle, 44, Washington 

4th Prize: HARMAN Waterproof Service 
Watch; 17 jewels illuminated dial, to 


John Knowles, Central High School 
Phenix, Alabama 


JUNIOR GROUP 
3rd Prize: HARMAN “Junior” Waterproof 
Watch 
Arnold Mayer, Congress Jr. High School 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
4th Prize: HARMAN “Junior” Waterproof 
Watch 


Artie Rose Westcott, Holdrege Jr. High School 
Holdredge, Nebraska 


Harman Watch Company 


22 West 48th Street, New York City 
Nationally Advertised by Radio From Coast to Coast 
as HARMAN Watches timed this great poten] 


Bracelet 
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CANADIAN BACON 


Thinly sliced, 
but not too crisp 


“But while its streams are running 
through the years that are to be, 
The mighty voice of Canada will ever 
call to me.”"—Arthur Conan Doyle 

e | 


Mention Canada to the average 
American, and he thinks of the Dionne 


Quintuplets and the Royal Mounted. 
» 

The Dionne Quintuplets, we are in- 
formed, are doing nicely, thank you. 
They will be — jointly — 55 years old this 
month. They still live near the town of 
Callander, Ontario, but moved from | 
the old frame homestead (minus | 
plumbing) to a 19-room, 9-bathroom | 
mansion that had cost $60,000 to build | 
and $12,000 to furnish — all, of course, | 
quint money. Their capital is estimated | 
at over a million dollars and their an- | 
nual income from contracts: $40,000. | 
Papa Dionne has won his long fight | 
with the Ontario government and is 
now ‘the sole guardian of the fivesome. | 

* 

Lend-lease from Canada. Alexander | 
Knox, who played the title role in the 
film “Wilson,” is a native of Canada, So 
is “the sweetheart of America,” Mary 
Pickford. Ditto: Raymond Massey, 
Walter Huston, Norma Shearer, Walter | 
Pidgeon, Hume Cronyn, Ned Sparks, | 
Deanna Durbin. 

2 | 

From Moncton, New Brunswick, two | 
Scholastic readers — Joan S. Manning 
and Ralph Noble — write about their lo- | 
cal natural wonder, the Magnetic Hill: 
“You drive along and come to what 
looks like a short downhill grade. Then 
this is the procedure: You shut off the | 
motor, release the brakes, and throw 
the gears into neutral. The automobile 
begins to move uphill, gathering mo- 
mentum as it climbs. You simply can’t 
coast downhill. It is a thrill to be in aj 
car and have it pulled up the hill back- | 
wards without power! No one _has| 
solved the mystery of Magnetic Hill. | 
Scientists know that the land is full of | 
minerals. These may act as a magnet. | 
Others believe that the hill is an op- 
tical illusion.” 





French Canadians invented lacrosse; 
Canadians introduced ice-hockey on a 
large scale; Canadian players make up 
most U. S. hockey teams; and Canadi- 
ans boast two big-league baseball teams 
—the Toronto and Montreal Interna- 





ational. 


(Concluded on page 31) 
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HOLD 'EM AND SQUEEZE NICE SHOOTING, 
‘EM, BOY. YOU'RE TWO BILL. YOU REALLY 
EARNED THIS 


POINTS AHEAD! 














Learning to shoot—to shoot straight—is a lot of fun. 
And shooting is a sport that fellows can enjoy indoors or 
outdoors the year round, and all their lives. If you’re 
interested in starting a rifle club in your school, see the 
Coach. To learn more about this fascinating sport, fill in 
and mail the coupon for the interesting, illustrated, free, 
official ‘Junior Rifle Handbook.”’ Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





Remington Model 513T bolt action target rifle and 
Remington 22's with Kleanbore* non-corrosive priming. 


—_— ore 
Rifle Promotion Section 8. 5-14-45 f 
Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


. l Gentlemen: Please send me, free, a copy of 
@ { ‘Junior Rifle Handbook.” 
CMINLUON, |» 
Ee AE REE 508 t 
H 
| 
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ON COURSE! 






HE PILOT above is “flying” a Link Trainer. He is Capt. Albert “Pinky” 

Stainback, veteran of United Air Lines. Like all pilots of our air 
lines, Capt. Stainback is a skilled instrument flyer. But he takes regular 
“gefresher” courses in the Link to keep a shiny polish on his skill. Link 
training not only prepares aviators to cope with emergencies of darkness 
and rough weather, it saves time, money and lives in teaching the rudi- 
ments of flying. The Link has been a vital factor in the safety record of 


the air lines, of the Army and Navy 


Air Forces. And as the teaching of 


aviation becomes a regular part of the curricula of our schools, the Link 
Trainer will also play an important classroom role. 


LINK AVIATION DEVICES, INC ° Binghamton, New York 


Makers of Link Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers and other devices contributing to the safety of flight 

























HANDY HELPER'S 
JINGLE 


Whatcomesin 
nearly every 
hue 

From Emerald 
Green to 
Azure Blue? 
What trims a 
booth, a gym, 
a hall 

When draped 
and tacked 
upon the wall? 


CREPE PAPER 





| 
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Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! | 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpicked (mostly on | 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest | 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {0c to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 


PINS 55'* RINGS'I2 » 





| Span 3834”. 








BUILD THIS AUTHENTIC CLEVELAND MODEL 
id a 
* — u 
Az + 


LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


A real beauty. G-D Master Flying 
00. 36” Industrial Train. 





Model Kit SF-85, $4. 
Model Kit T-85, $1.50. 
At your dealers. If unable to procure, order di- 
rect, enclosing 20c extra for packing-postage. 
Send 5c for latest C-D Catalog. (None Free) 


CLEVELAND AAODEL & SUPPLY CO 
508. £741 Cea ddd ee 








COLLEGE OF 


FINE ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
ART 
MUSIC 
SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE 


Address: Chairman of Admissions 


CAR N EGI E INSTITUTE OF 


TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH 13, PENNA. 














Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines 
are guides to education, health or fun. 
They are worthy of your attention. Please 
remember to mention Scholastic Magazines 
when writing to advertisers. 





Over There 


During the recent Allied advance 
through the Ruhr valley in Germany, 
Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges’ mighty tank 
forces moved so fast that divisional 
headquarters maps couldn’t keep up 
with the actual gains of the columns. 
When asked how far the tank columns 
had advanced, corps headquarters offi- 
cers just shook their heads and pointed 
vaguely to the east, saying: “They're 


somewhere out there.” 
Associated Press 


Warmups 


Studio “warmups,” the few minutes 
prior to the time a radio comedy show 
goes on the air, are often as full of gags 
as the show itself. 

Harriet Van Hotne, radio columnist 
for the New York World-Telegram, now 
reporting from Hollywood, tells the fol- 
lowing gags used in the “warmup” for 
Mutual’s What's the Name of That 
Song? show: 

One gag requires the stooge — roly- 
poly Art Fulton, a sound man — to scat- 
ter the pages of a script on the stage 
and walk over them. Asked what he is 
doing, the answer is: “Running over the 
script lightly.” 

Another stunt that draws a hearty 
laugh is lifted verbatim — but possibly 
in all innocence — from Truth and Con- 
sequence “warmup.” In this one Art 
comes on stage with a sandwich in one 
hand, a lighted candle in the other. 
When asked what he’s doing, he re- 
plies he’s having “a light snack.” 


Somervell’s Commentaries 


General Brehon Somervell went to 
France before our armies crossed the 
Rhine and conferred with the top en- 
gineers in the Allied forces. He asked 
them if they had completed the plans 
for the bridges to be used in the Rhine 
crossings. They nodded. Somervell 
asked how long it would take to build 
those bridges. One said 14 days, another 
16, a third said 15—the lowest esti- 
mate was 12 days. 

“Gentlemen, I see that you're not 
familiar with Caesar's Commentaries,” 
said General Somervell. “Caesar bridged 
the Rhine in 10 days. Let it not be 
said that engineering has not advanced 


in 2,000 years.” 
Leonard Lyons 
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Canadian Bacon 
(Concluded from page 29) 


The St. Lawrence is dotted with 
huge white porpoises that erroneously 
are called whales. In the center of the 
river is a strange body of ice water 
sandwiched between two warmer cur- 
rents. 

oe 

British Columbia’s Chinook salmon 
are hauled in with the help of horses 
attached to the big nets. B.C.’s beavers 
national animal were 
saved from extinction by the advent of 
silk to replace beaver in tophats. 

¢ 

Canada is famous for its handcratts. 

[he Indians produce stunning bead col- 


Canada’s 


lars, buckskin embroidered with dyed | 


moose hairs, porcupine quill mosaic, 
dance masks, totem poles, cedar chests, 
birch canoes, hand-beaten silver brace- 
lets, cedar root baskets, and_ brilliant 
blankets of mountain goat wool. The 
Eskimos work on mastodon and walrus 


ivory carvings, make waterproof gar- | 


ments of the intestines of animals. In 
Quebec, 100,000 spinning wheels turn 
out yarn for hooked rugs, knitted scarfs, 
and striped socks dyed red, green, and 
blue with dandelions, birch, and _ blue- 
The Prairies are noted for tapes- 
tries and needlepoint while 
New Brunswick turns out ceramics. 
* 

Canadas north is the home ot the 
Canadian Indian and the true Eskimo. 
Indians are paid $5 a year as com- 


berries 
pictures; 


pensation for the loss of land, live on 
reservations, herd Canada’s 5,000 rein- 
deer, and recently asked for represen- 
tation at the San Francisco Conference. 
While the civilized Eskimos prefer sew- 
ing machines to walrus tusk needles, 
the Eskimos of the far north travel by 
sled and kayak, live by spéaring polar 
bears, fish, and whales. Snow gives 
them wind-proof igloos, lit by whale 
oil cup, and littered with greasy cari- 
bou sleeping skins and fish heads. 
* 

“The British North America Act was 
passed without a division through a 
disinterested and half-empty Commons 
in 1867, but immediately following its 
third reading, so the story goes, the 
members trooping in and the 
Chamber filled with excited legislators 
—a dog tax bill was up for discussion!” 


came 


— Merrill Denison in “Canada: Our 
Dominion Neighbor.” 


* 

In 17th century Quebec, bachelors 
were forbidden to trade or hunt. The 
idea of this drastic law was to encour- 
age marriage. Historians say it worked. 


How to form your own pies line 














sloppy collar to the dance. Girls just Jove 
| silly-looking partners. For this job, avoid 
Arrow Shirts like the plague. Their collars 
are neat and perfect-fitting. 











STEP TWO: Slip into a shirt that billows 
out like a sail. Girls are mad about sailboat 
dancing. For this effect, pretend not to 
know about Arrow Shirts with their exclu- 
sive Mitoga-fit—designed to follow the lines 
of a man’s body. 

















whose buttons pop off. Nothing like show- 
ing off your manly chest while at a hop. 
For this effect, do not make the acquaint- 
ance of Arrow Shirts. Arrow’s patented 
button-stay anchors buttons on firmly. 


STEP THREE: Frame the torso with a shirt 











«+ OR, if you’d rather dance your feet off 
with every damsel present, visit your Arrow 
dealer and have him show you his selection 
of Arrow Shirts. (If he can’t please you the 
first time, try him again!) Made by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


Ties « sports shirts « handkerchiefs « underwear 








For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN‘’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 
range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 
next restringing job 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities 





THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) 


ILLINOIS 

















government 
opproved 
rifle course— 





SF sponsored by the 

La National Rifle 
Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
this expert rifle training. 





~ 


5885 St. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn. 





























PLAYING FITNESS IS FIGHTING 


“Baseball is a lot of fun, and you can get a lot out of it in phys- 
ical health. But you must put something into it, too. Nobody 
can help you bat out a hit or catch a fly. But everybody must 
team up on relays, double plays and bunt situations. You owe 
it to your teammates to keep in the best passible shape. That 
extra step you lose through poor conditioning may mean the 
difference between an out and a hit, between winning the game 
or losing it.“’—Jack Coombs 


af 


“Mr. Peanut’ has been a pal of baseball players—and other 
athletes—because of the extraordinary energy value of Planters 
Peanuts. Now he is a buddy of men in the armed forces—and 
for the same reason. Even on distant Pacific islands you'll find 
fellows nibbling on jumbo Planters Peanuts—the biggest, meati- 
est peanuts grown. But “‘Mr. Peanut’’ hasn‘t forgotten the 
Planters fans on the home front. You can still get Planters Pea- 
nuts in the handy 5c bags—and with all the goodness, crispness 
and flavor of their big brothers serving overseas. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 
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“BIG 22,000-WORD WEBSTER DICTIONARY! JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 








Here’s your chance to get—practically as a gift— and naval facts. Just mail 15c and two empty 
a big, complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary, 5c Planters Bags or 15c and two 5c Planters 
containing 378 pages, 22,000 definitions, and 12 Jumbo Block Wrappers to PLANTERS, Dept. 
special sections, including a digest of military 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a copy is yours. 
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1:30-1:45 p.m. Problems of the Peace, 
CBS 
Lyman Bryson, CBS Director of Edu- 
cation, will analyze and interpret some of 
the vital issues America and the rest of 
the world will face after the war. 


:30-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
Round Table, NBC 

Discussions of current social, political, 
and economic issues. Produced in coop- 
eration with the University of Chicago. 


:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, CBS 
World famous orchestra, sponsored by 
U. S. Rubber Co., brings musical master- 
pieces to Sunday listeners. The concerts 
are directed by outstanding conductors 
of the present day. 
3:30-4:30 p.m. The Army Hour, NBC 
On-the-scene accounts of military op- 
erations, presented in cooperation with 
the U. S. War Department. 


4:00-4:40 p.m. Your America, MBS 

A program designed to acquaint listen- 
ers in the East with the industrial might 
of the West. Sponsored by the employees 
of the Union Pacific Railroad. Leading 
industries from America’s Western and 
Middle Western states will be saluted on 
the program. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 
CBS 
Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews culled from the mag- 
azine Reader’s Digest. 
9:45-10:00 p.m. Topics of Today, MBS 
Weekly commentary on international 


affairs, featuring Dorothy Thompson, 
world-famous newspaperwoman. 


a ee 


8:00-3:15 p.m. Time to Remember, CBS 
Program devoted to American folk- 
lore, legends, and true stories. Milton 
Bacon acts as narrator. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 
Anniversary series of historical drama 
programs with guest stars. 
8:00-8:30 p.m. Vox Pop, CBS 
Human interest program featuring in- 
terviews from noteworthy and news- 
worthy people. 
11:30-1200 Midnight. Author’s Play- 
house, NBC 
Dramatized works by classic and mod- 
em masters. 


ee SO AF 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


we 





RADIO PROGRAMS FOR JUNE 


Theodore Granik presides at forum 
discussions of vital current issues. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Whit 
Burmett, well-known writer and editor, 
is director. Hollywood guest stars enact 
leading roles. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Words at War, 
NBC 


Dramatizations of current books on 
war, presented in cooperation with the 
Council of Books in Wartime. 


WEDNESDAY 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Music, CBS 
Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring the 
Columbia Symphony Orchestra. 


THURSDAY 


3:30-9:30 p.m. American Town Meeting 
of the Air, BN 
The oldest audience-participation 
forum program on the air, with discus- 
sions of important public issues by out- 
standing national leaders. 


10:30-11:00 p.m. March of Time, BN 


Selected news dramatized, with sig- 
nificant details of background events. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Viva America, 
CBS 


Latin American and North American 
music share the spotlight on this pro- 
gram, produced by the Shortwave De- 
partment, and heard simultaneously in 
the U. S. and Latin America. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Music of the 
New World, NBC 
Music Course III of the University of 
the Air. Highlights from the musical 
history of the most important centers of 
North and South America. June 7, Mex- 
ico City; June 14, Washington, D. C.; 
June 21, Rio de Janeiro; June 28, Bos- 
ton —The Middle Period. 


oC: 2 & F 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 
nity, MBS 
Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of some of America’s outstanding 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. 
Great Novels, NBC 


University of the Air literature course. 
Dramatizations of the world’s great nov- 
els, with commentary. June 1, The Scar- 
let Letter: June 8 to 29, Huckleberry 
Finn. 


Invitation to 


The World’s 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. 
Make It, NBC 


Home economics series of the NBC 
University of the Air, in cooperation 
with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


Home Is What You 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House Pro- 
gram, MBS 
Bob Emery acts as master of cere- 
monies on this program featuring Scho- 
lastic young people’s talents twice a 
month. 


1:30-1:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 
Drama of an American family in war- 
time, presented in cooperation with the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 


1:30-2:30 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
MBS 
Classical music with Alfred Wallen- 
stein acting as conductor. An intermis- 
sion music quiz for youngsters in the 
concert audience adds novelty. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


2:00-2:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 
MBS 


Dramatized episodes tracing man’s de- 
velopment in civilization. 


3:00-3:30 p.m. The Land Is Bright, CBS 


Weekly dramatic series reflecting life 
in America, dramatizing our national 
habits and institutions. 


4:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors Look Ahead, 
NBC 

Dramatic programs illustrating the 

role of doctors on the war and home 
fronts. 


4:30-5.00 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 


Produced in collaboration with the 
Army Service Forces, this program is de- 
signed to help both soldiers and civilians 
make the necessary adjustments when 
the soldiers return. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 

of State Department and Congressional 
leaders discuss postwar peace plans. 


8:30-9:00 p.m. Symphony of the Amer- 
icas, MBS 
Walter Poole conducts the Detroit 
Symphony orchestra in works represent- 
ing various South American countries. 


Each week one of the American nations 
will be saluted. 
















@ Square in the heart of the con- 
tinent lies Ontario, your nearest, 
most accessible neighbour. Next 
door to New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota— 
just a step from a dozen other 
States, too—here is the ideal spot 
for that first postwar vacation, 
when you can hardly wait to drop 
“readin’ an’ ’ritin’ an’ ’rithmetic” 
and head for the great outdoors. 
Use this handy booklet to plan 
that vacation now, by learning all 
that Ontario has to offer. The 
story of its industry, mines, agri- 
cultural development and other 
resources is made interesting to 
teacher and pupil alike. Whether 
you want to go history-hunting or 
beach-combing . . . to loll in the 
sun all day, or see something new 
every hour . . . Ontario is the spot 
for your postwar vacation. 





Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
4510 Parliament Buildings, 

Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 

Please send me a free copy of your 
booklet, “ONTARIO, Heart of the 
New World”. I plan to visit your 
province after the war. 


O For Travel Information? 
O For Schoolroom Information? 
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New |6mm. Films 


THE THIRD INAUGURATION OF 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT — The 
public life of our late President, starting 
with his career as Secretary of the Navy 
in 1917, as a candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent, as Governor of New York. The 
film highlights the eight years of his 
first two terms, and climaxes with his 
third inauguration ceremonies and the 
defense program. 1 reel. Available for 
rental from Audio-Film Libraries, 661 
Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 


STORY OF A TRANSPORT—A 
United States Coast Guard release, 
photographed, editéd and scored by 
the U. S. Coast Guard Film Labora- 
tory. It tells the events which take place 
on the transport Wakefield between the 
time it leaves a Port of Embarkation 
with its cargo of soldiers, and the time 
it reaches its objective. 2 reels. Apply 
to Motion Pictures and Special Events 
Section, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

AND SO THEY LIVE — Diet, housing 
and sanitation problems throughout the 
country, and the need for better adapta- 
tion of school programs to community 
affairs. Definite suggestions given. Run- 
ning commentary uses interesting folk 
music. Six of the songs have been re- 
corded and are available at $1.50. 3 
reels. Available for rental from the New 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash- 
ington Square South, New York, N. Y. 

AMERICA — YESTERDAY, TODAY 
AND TOMORROW — Film showing ad- 
vances America has made in three gen- 
erations, giving a hint of what lies over 


| the industrial horizon in the way of new 


jobs, new comforts, and greater national 
wealth. 1 reel. Free from the National 
Industrial Council, 14 W. 49th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

LA MARSEILLAISE — Epic story of 
the French Revolution, and the march- 
ing song which became the battle cry 
of France. Deftly directed by Jean 


| Renoir, this film is especially notable for 


its historical accuracy and fine photo- 
graphic effects. 8 reels. Available for 
rental from Garrison Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


THE CAUSES AND IMMEDIATE 


| EFFECTS OF THE FIRST WORLD 


WAR — Suited for world history and 


| European history classes, this film deals 


with the diplomatic intrigue beginning 
in 1870, and progresses through the 
various treaties and crises which cul- 
minated in World War I. It then con- 
tinues through the war and the Treaty 
of Versailles, encompassing the back- 





U. S. Coast Guard Photo 


Scene from Story of a Transport. Men and battle- 
gear are packed sardine-like aboard Wakefield. 


ground which led to the present war. 
Most of the shots are authentic, taken 
from newsreels of the time. 2 reels. 
Available for rental from Audio-Film 
Libraries, 661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


BOY IN COURT — Film story of the 
juvenile court and probation, shown in 
the typical experience of a neglected 
young juvenile delinquent. Designed 
for use with or without speakers, and 
suitable for audiences of all kinds. 1 
reel. For information concerning rental 
arrangements, write to Film Service, 
National Probation Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

CHILDREN OF JAPAN — Instruc- 
tional sound film presenting events in 
the daily life of a middle-class Japanese 
family. Their home surroundings, dress, 
customs, and manners are depicted, 
along with school and play experiences 
of the children. 2 reels. Available from 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 35th 
Ave., Long Island City, L. I., N. Y. 


AS YOU LIKE IT -— Outstanding, 
serious transfer of Shakespeare’s play 
to the screen with close fidelity to the 
original. Archaic English of the dia- 
logue adds to the educational value. 
Elisabeth Bergner and Laurence Oli- 
vier star. 10 reels. Available for rental 
from Bell & Howell Co., 1801-1815 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, 18, IIl. 


V. 1.— One of the most vivid of the 
war's documentary films, giving a re 
vealing picture of the shattering devas- 
tation wrought in England by the Ger- 
man “buzzbombs,” and a high tribute 
to the people who have endured them. 
1 reel. Available for rental from The 
Film Officer, British Information Serv- 
ices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20; N.Y. 
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kditorial 
Credo... 


This new booklet — just 
off the press —is avail- 
able FREE OF CHARGE to 
all teacher-subscribers to 
Scholastic Magazines. 


It is a statement of the 
Editorial Policy of Scho- 
lastic Magazines, pre- 
pared by Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth M. Gould, with 
a foreword by Publisher 
Maurice R. Robinson. 


For your convenience, 
when requesting Edi- 
torial Credo, use the 


coupon below. Paste it 
on a penny postcard, 
and be sure to indicate 
whether you wish the 
booklet sent fo you now 
or in September, and 
give the address to 
which it is to be sent — 
your home or school 
address. 


Teachers Service Bureau 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
one copy of Editorial Credo. Send it [] now 
0 in September to: 





School 





Address 





City. P. O. Zone No. 








State TE 5-14-45 








Canadian Films 
(Concluded) 


INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 
FILMS 


FUR COUNTRY. 23 minutes. 
color. 

Each year the Canadian trapper packs 
his lines and makes ready for the far north. 
He must live in the open through days 
and nights of bitter cold while he sets 
his traps and collects the valuable pelts. 


GREAT LAKES. 20 minutes, 
color. 
The main stream of shipping down the 
Lakes, and an outline of the great indus- 
tries along the shore, provide the theme. 


LOOK TO THE NORTH. 22 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 

A film dealing with the swift develop- 
ment of the Canadian Northwest for stra- 
tegic and postwar purposes. The immense 
project of the Alaska Highway is described. 
Before long this land will prove the short- 
est air route from the Western hemisphere 
to Europe and Asia. 


TIMBER FRONT. 21 minutes, 
black agd white. 


The film gives an account of the im- 
portance of Canada’s forests in the war 
effort, and stresses the vital part which 
they will play in the postwar period. The 
reckless exploitation of forests in bygone 
days is contrasted with present-day care. 


FILMS ON SOCIAL PLANNING 


A MAN AND HIS JOB. 17 minutes, 2 
reels, black and white. 

The story of a typical Canadian work- 
ingman, from depression years to the pres- 
ent day. Out of democratic pressure grew 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and to- 
day Canadian workers are, for the first 
time, part of a national scheme for man- 
power planning and security. 


THE PEOPLE’S BANK. 20 minutes, 
black and white, 2 reels. 

In fishing and mining communities, in 
farming and industrial settlements, Credit 
Unions have arisen all over Canada. To- 
day, under the strain of wartime condi- 
tions, the voluntary Credit Unions have 
solved the double task of cooperative 
finance and the development of communal 
business management. 


GLOBAL AIR ROUTES. 14 minutes, 1 
reel, black and white. 

This film presents the problems of post- 
war air control and the need for an inter- 
national air code. 

A complete catalog ot the Canadian 
films will be supplied on request from the 
National Film Board of Canada, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago. 


ERPI FILMS 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(formerly Erpi Classroom Films), 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., has issued 
four regional films produced in collabora- 
tion with Prof. J. Russell Smith of Colum- 


2 reels, 


2 reels, 


2 reels, 





7-T 


bia University. They are one reel each, are 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. 
sound, and are for sale only (price of 16 
mm. films, $50 per reel). The subjects are: 
The Maritime Provinces; The Industrial 
Provinces (Ontario, Quebec); The Prairie 
Provinces; Pacific Canada. 











HERE'S THE IDEAL 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS — 


BORROW 
30 300° 
Entirely by 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR 
COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers; No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board mever 


NO PAYMENTS unti octoser: 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and make no pay- 
ments 'til October if you wish. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 
rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, no red tape, 48 hour 
service, 






If you need cash now, or will 
need it this summer, write to- em 
day for Mutual’s courteous, con 
fidential “Borrow By Mail” plan 
for teachers. It will be mailed in, 
s Obligation NO” . NO cost. = 
ion. representative 
will call. Use coupon below or 
drop a card or letter to— 














¢ MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY a 

H EST. 1908 Dept. 54E Steux City 2,lewa 5 
& Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me 

® | Re your “Borrow By ” Plan for 

H 

: 

Bw 

a 

} GiTY. STATE 








PLEASE SEND US YOUR TENTATIVE RENEWAL ORDER 
NOW SO THAT WE CAN HOLD COPIES FOR YOU IN 
RESERVE. We ask you to take this precaution be- 
cause our W.P.B. paper quota limits the number 
of copies we can print. We prefer to use our quota 
for you and other teachers now using WORLD 
WEEK. 





BIG SLICE OF Be 
OUR BIRTHDAY CAKE ~ 


For YOU and YOUR PUPILS! 


WORLD WEEK, as a member of the SCHOLASTIC 
family of magazines, will join in celebrating 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S 25th birthday next Octo- 
ber 22nd with a special Anniversary Number 
containing, among many extra features, a unit 
on “The United States and the World — 25 
years from Versailles to San Francisco.” Copies 
of this special number will be available only to 
subscribers — a desk copy for yourself and cop- 
ies for all student subscribers. 


The Special Anniversary Number will include: 
Unit on “The United States and the World — 25 
years from Versailles to San Francisco.” 


A pictorialized history of international relations 
from 1920 to 1945. 


oe ee ee ae ae ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es ee 
| Subscription Department 
f WORLD WEEK 
An extra-large issue. In order to provide paper for it, we must —~ {220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


place a limit on the number of subscriptions NEW SUBSCRIBERS : a sinless 400. 
may order. This does not apply to present subscribers if they =! sam 
place their tentative orders now. Use the postage-paid order 1°" 
card inserted with this issue, or the coupon to your right (paste feed aad 


it on a pe:.ny postcard). @ State TE 5-14-45 








@ Address 

















